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—BUITBRALVURE. 


CHARLES SWAIN’S POEMS. 


Dramatic Chapters, Poems, and Songs. By Cuartes Swain. 8vo. pp. 344. 
D. Bogue. 


Every critical opinion in England, from Southey, so aptly quoted in 
Blackwood,” to the able journals of his native _ has proclaimed in 
erfect unison the true poetic genius of Charles wain ; and Manchester 
indeed (but she had before), irresistible cause to be proud of him. 
We are glad to say this, because as many of the “ Chapters’ and Poems 
in this volume have enriched and adorned the pages of the Literary Ga- 
zetle, it might be imagined, and reasonably enough, that our judgment 
might be biassed by favour for the author, and our admiration exalted by 
feeling for the friend. Butthe press is unanimous; and the spirit, and 
the force, and the tenderness, and the pathos ,and the es of Swain’s 
compositions are acknowledged and re-echoed on every han 
The “ Dramatic Chapters”’ fill 180 pages, and much additional matter 
has been incorporated with several of them since they graced our col- 
umns. We will cite part of a scene as an example, where the egg simile 
is worthy of a poetic Columbus : 
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“ BertHa.—The nobly born are not the only noble! 

There is aline more royal, more majestic, 

Than is the sceptred line of mighty crowns ; 

Aun ancestry so bright with glorious names 

That he, who truly feels himself akin 

To such, may stand b-fore the throne—noble 

Amidst the noblest; kingly amidst kings ! 

He that inherits Honour, Virtue, Truth, 

Springs from a lineage next to the divine; 

For these were heirs of God ; and we, their heirs, 
Prove nearest God, when we stand next to them ! 
Man, heir to these, is rich— and Wealth may bow 
To Greatness it can cherish—not create ? 

Fatkner.—Rank? Tell me what is rank ? 
Match with his station, title but degrades, 
Contrasting its ascendency with that 
Which is below the common altitude ! 

As sunbeams gilda puddle but to show 
How mean a thing may glitter for a time! 
His rank? assuredly I'll mind his rank ; 
Show me the track. 

Wotrsane.—What could I do? 
Debarred all natura! refuge—those respects 
Which make the social happiness of life— 
Loving mankind, yet of mankind an outcast ; 
Whatcould I do? What roof was for the houseless ? ° 
Starved, hooted, branded, was J driven at last : 

To herd with these, a gang of gipsy-vagrants ; 
Men who with trembling souls beheld my power, 
And straight resolved obedience ; here I live— 
These forest wilds my home 
Would men were more alike, and loved their like. 
Ketrorp.—Men more alike! 
Each leaf of the same tree is not exact ; 
Each grain of the same dust in something varies ; 
Even ineggs there is a difference ! 
Some fresh and youthful, clear and tender skinned, 
Others opaque, and of a coarser germ; 
Some of a shell that’s difficult to break, 
And oft, when broken, prove not worth the pains. 
Some of no flavour save a musty one, 
Like a bad temper quick to give offence ; 
Some fair outside but rotten atthe yolk! 
Others a little cracked; [ Gibingly at Woirpane. 
And addled some! 
Zounds, wouldst thou have less difference in a man 
Than in an egg ? 
Wotrsane.—No; 
Would to heaven that easily as an egg 
We could hold man between us and the light, 
Test by a taper thus his hidden heart, 
And learn its sounduess ! 
Krirorp (laughs sneeringly)—Now for yourself : 
What seek you, that you crossed my footpath now, 
And urged acquaintance on me?” 


The noble sentiment and the humorous appear well side by side here; 
and we will look for a companion in the simply pathetic; 

“THE COTTAGE WINDOW.” 

“ Sitting at the cottage window 
Gazing on the myrtle bloom, 

Whilst the summer daylight dying 
Mantles hill and vale with gloom ; 

Colder falls the starry evening, 
Darker grows the narrow room ; 

Still she lingers at the casement 
Gazing on the myrtle bloom. 


[She rises. 


Unless the man 


Sudden, like a rose she blushes, 
Angel light is in her glance, 

Neck, and brow, and bosom flushes, 
As a step doth quick advance ; 

Sudden, pale as any moonlight 
Falling ona wintry shore, 

Fadeth cheek, and brow, and bosom, 
As that step is heardno more ! 


‘Never love nor hope,’ she sayeth, 
‘ Ifa breaking heart ye fear ; 
‘ Every blush of love betrayeth— 
‘ Every breath of hope’s a tear!’ 
Thus, unto herself, she moaneth, 
_List’ning ‘mid the deep’ning gloom ; 
Sitting at the cottage casement, 
Weeping o’er the myrtle bloom.” 
And what a sweet natural lament isthe following, on “‘ Lonety Acz:” 
“The gate is swinging from the hasp, 
The —~ shrinks, less and less, 
’Mid weed and seed, and things that clasp 
All beauty in their hideousness ; 
The wildness seems to grow and grow, 
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y is made of the right materials; if ever man were 
e was, and if Manchester be not proud of him yet, the 
y come when it will be so.”—Critique on the Mind and 


However late or long I strive ; . 
There’s nothing blooms! It was not so 
When Ellen was alive ! 


The neighbours for a time were kind, 
And rarely passed without a word , 
But they who grieve have friends to find ! 
And sorrow tires when often heard ! 
So by another path they go 
Across the brook, beyond the hive, 
And few come near ;—it was not so 
When Ellen was alive !’’ 


“ A Sicu” breathes a melancholy more generally applicable and not less 
affecting ; 
“ Nothing that lives can bloom 

Long upon earth; 

Meteors, that realms illume, 
Die in their birth ! 

All that the soul admires— 

All that the heart desires— 

From heart and soul expires ; 
Leaving but dearth! 


Stars as they light the hours 
Steal them away !— 

Suns which unfold the flowers 
Bring them decay !— 

Even Morn’s beams of light 

Fresh on their heavenly flight, 

Shine but to speed the Night !— 
Nothing can stay !— 


So, for a little while, 
Time passes on— 

Flowers that our hopes beguile 
Fade one by one! 

All that our love can say, 

Of those who blessed our way. 

Is—that they passed their day— 
Lived—and are gone !” 

“ Sorrow” is yet more mournful; 


“« Sorrow—sorrow—full of sorrow ; 
Not a stone within the street 

But—if it could accents borrow— 
Would the self-same strain repeat ! 

Youth of struggle and endurance ; 
Weary manhood downward hurled ; 

Age, but with one last assurance 

entred in another world ! 


Sorrow—sorrow—fall of sorrow 
Year to year we onward go ; 

Seeking hope in that ¢o-morrow— 
Which, when sought, deceives us so! 

Oh, affection, friendship, kindness, 
Often are ye found asleep ; 

Often pass ye by in blindness 
Wretches that but live to weep.” 


We must vary our selection by some of the love songs and lays; and 
are quite confident that with the following examples we may dismisa this 
beautiful volume (and delicately encased in apple green and gold), to the 
immediate popularity and lasting fame its excellence in every point of 
view so powerfully and unquestionably claims. 

NEAR THEE. 
“I would be with thee—near thee, ever near thee— 
Watching thee ever, as the angels are— 
Still seeking with my spirit power to cheer thee, 
And thou to see me, but as some bright star, 
Knowing me not, but yet oft-times perceiving 
That when thou gazeet I still brighter grow, 
Beaming and trembling—like some bosom heaving 
With all it knows, yet would not have thee know. 


{ would be with thee—fond, yet silent ever, 

Nor break the spell in which my soul is bound ; 
Mirror’d within thee as within a river; 

A flower upon thy breast and thou the ground ! 
That, whenl died and unto earth return’d, 

Our natures never more might parted be ; 
Within thy being all miae own inurn’d— 

Life, bloom, and beauty, all absorbed in thee !"’ 


“THE ENAMOURED ONE, 
“Tfto be wishful still to linger near thee 
And in thine absence every moment tell, 
If when thou speak’st—I think it heaven to hear thee ! 
If this be Jove—why, then I love thee well. 


If to gaze on when unaware thou seemeth ; 
Toying with hawk or hound, by rock or fell ; 
Moving or lingering, still, like one that dreameth ! 

If this be love—then do I love thee well. 


To deem her blest, who as her own might claim thee, 
And round thy 7. be privileged to dwell ; 

To be all tremor if I hear one name thee— 
lf this be love—J love—and love thee well” 


“ THE SNOW. 

“ The silvery snow !—the silvery snow !— 
Like a glory it falls on the fields below ; 
And the trees with their diamond branches appear 
Like the fairy growth of some magical sphere ; 
While soft as music, and wild and white, 
It glitters and floats in the pale moonllght, 
And spangles the river and fount as they flow ; 
Oh! who has not loved the bright, beautiful snow ! 
Thesilvery snow, and the crinkling frost— 
How merry we go when the Earth seems lost; 
Like spirits that rise from the dust of Time, 
To live in a purer and holier clime !— 
A new creatio: without a stain— 
Lovely as Heavyen’s own pure domain! 
But, ah! like the many fair hopes of our years, 
It glitters awhile—and then meltsinto tears!” 

“ THERE’S A DUTY. 


“ Yes, still there’s a duty on earth to perform 
Though hearts may have suffer'd till life appears lone, 
There are feelings affections should ever keep warm, 





Making other hearts happy should gladdenour own! 


Tolive for ourselves is to narrow the sphere 
Ot feeling to nothing--and what can atone 

For the loss of that sweetest humanity here— 
Making other hearts happy—to gladden our own ' 


’Tis an impulse the nearest to virtue allied, 
Thus to solace misfortane wherever ’tis shown, 

And though life may have left little —- beside— 
Making other hearts happy wil/ gladden our own !” 


London Literary Gazette. 
—— 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


A TALE.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY.” 
PART V.—THE CHEVALIER DE ROANNE. 


XIV.—THE GOGO IN LOVE.—CONCLUBION,. 


When [ next beheld the light ([ do not reckon the moment of imper= 
tinent examination by the dowaniers upon the frontier as anything), I found 
myself in the great metropolis of the civilised world, the head-quarters 
of human understanding, of enterprise, Paris! [ had no reason to com~ 
ploin of my treatment by the Gogo, for I was placed, as she had foretold, 
in her museum, a small boudoir, filled with every rare and costly orna- 
ment which the caprice of the danseuse, or the desire to please admir- 
ers, could collect trom every quarter of the globe. Here I had leisure to 
observe. Many were the scenes illustrative of the manners of the day 
which came under my notice ; I may, indeed, safely say, that I beheld 
more of life, and of the means whereby it is possible to live in one single 
year, than I had done during the whole of my previous existence in the 
quiet boudoir of the Princess Amelia. If I could but bave forgotten her 
I should have been almost happy, fur [ had now the yg sae of study- 
ing men and manners, which 1 had so often longed for in my solitude. 

The Gogo was not of a bad or heartless nature, she was violent and 
vain, but generous to a fault, and both her money and her heels were ever 
at the service of public charity, or adistressed fellow artiste. She had 
accepted the life she led with an aim truly original, and was governed 
by the Arab law, robbing the rich to bestow upon the poor. The. depre- 
dations she thus committed apon the purses of her admirers, were some- 
thing almost fabulous. She had been fortunate enough to secure, on her 
first appearance on the boards of the Opera, the favour of the old Duke 
de Nivernais, a great connoisseur in the art which she professed, so that 
when his presents were exhausted, there yet remained for her the artist 
reputation, which his notice had gained for her. She thus became the 
idol of the young seigneurs who frequented the coulisses of the Opera, 
and the favour she had acquired by her grace and spirit on the boards, for 
real beauty she had none, was maintained by the fascinating caprice, the 
inexhausti?le gaiety and good-huimour, which nature had bestowed upon 
her. It was the reignof the demoiselles del’ Opera, and the Gogebe- 
came at once ove of the most fashionable of them all. She would soon 
have become one of the most wealthy also, if it had not been for the 
fatal principle, “‘ Light come, light go,”’ which governed her domestic 
economy. She prided herself, however, upon perfect disinterestedness in 
one peculiarity, she would suffer none but company of the very best order 
to frequent her boudoir, which system did more towards maintaining her 
in favour than even her own fascinations. Her nick-name of “ the Gogo” 
had been given her in consequence of her fancied likeness to a favoruite 
guinea pig of Madame de Pompadour, which bore the same appellation ; 
and she had accepted it with her usual good-humuar, little caring for 
what brought her neither poverty nor disgrace, and was therefore so Fittle 
worth a moment’s trouble or uneasiness. 

At the time when I first made my appearance among the curiosities of 
her museum, she ruled the heart and fortune of the Marquis de Sorgerac, 
an old Gascon nobleman of great wealth and some little wit, and the 
house was the rendezvous of all that was fashionable and gay in the me- 
tropolis. What conversations have I listened to in that snug and silent 
retreat! The most subtle philosophy, the most ingenious repartees, the 
most delicate bon mots were thrown right and left. They seemed to have 
no value in these assemblies, they were the property of each and all, and 
none thought it worth while to pause to pick up the most brilliant sayings 
of their brother wits. 

In these encounters the Gogo shone conspicuous. Her adventure at 
the court of Prussia was told and retold amidst the cheers and shrieks of 
laughter of her thoughtless listeners. And it may be said to have laid 
the foundation of the great fortune she since acquired, for the Duke de 
Lauzun came on purpose to hear it, and was so enchanted with the 
relater, that he immediately seconded her petition for an increase of a 
thousand crowns to her salary, which was of course immediately gran- 


I had already been some little time an inmate of this temple of the Gra? 
ces, when | perceived a sundden change in the tone and manners of the 
Gogo. She grew more capricious than was her wont—sometimes when 
alone she would weep without a cause—then again when surrounded by 
her usual coterie of gay young seigneurs her spirits would be most exuber- 
ant, almost riotous, and she weal dazzle and astonish by her free speech 
and ready wit, until some of her adorers, intoxicated with admiration, 
would lay at her feet his heart and fortune, hisinflaence and protection 
to advance her in her profession, his love and devotion to soothe and 
comfort her in private life. But it was all withoat avail, the Gogo re- 
mained steadi{ast to her old affection, he who had raised her to the posi- 
tion she now occupied, so free, 8» iadependent; she would not pom 
changed it for that of the queen of France, nor even for that of the Pom- 
padour herself! a 

This constancy and firm principle in a person of her class, of course 
excited great astonishment and some suspicion, and a strict watch was 
set over the poor Gogo in order to discover the real cause of this fidelite 
phenomenale. But long before they had ceased their wondering and spe- 
culation I had discovered the real secret —the Gogo was in love. Among 
the numerous crowd of busy admirers who buzzed around her was a 
young sub lieutenant of the regiment of Gascony, a cadet of noble fam- 
ily and a distant nephew of the Marquis de Sorgerac himself, This youth 
was for a long time the only one of all the tribe whom the Gogo refused 
to see when alone, and it was this circumstance which first excited m 
suspicions. She would blush and tremble, and stammer in her pectin 4 
whenever his name was announced, and then appoint another hour for 
his reception, when she knew that her salon eeuld be filled with stran- 
gers, and when he appeared in the midst of the circle, she would grow 
triste and pre-oceupied, forgetful of the subject of conversation, and evi- 
dently no longer in the enjoyment of that freedom of spirits which ren- 
dered her so charming. 

Things had proceeded in this state for some months, when, all at once, 
without warning, without prevision, I found myself the confidant of an 
episode of love as guiltless and as true on the part of the danseuse as 

could ever have existed in the bosom of the most artless and secluded 
maiden growing up in solitude beneath her mother’s eye ; and I disco- 
vered that in the human race the softer sex is certainly by many grades 
the nearest to heaven. I know not where nor how the first declaration 
took place, nor in what terms the first avowal was pronounced, I was 
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only witness to the consequence of this passion and to its sad, sad se- 
uel. it was in the boudoir that their stolen interviews took place, end 
m my gilded pedestal did I witness the whole development of this ex- 
traordivary drama, and being thus behind the scenes hed the advantage 
of beholding not only the dressing and preparation, but the acting and 
effect upon the audience also. The whole line of conduct of the Gogo 
became altered. Her whole care had now for subject the enriching of 
her lover. From the poor cadet of a decaying house, he grew to out- 
shine in splendour and in extravagance the most wild and careless of the 
spendthrifts who frequented her society. — 

I could not help being surprised that this change did not excite sus- 
picion in the minds of his rivals. If it had occurred with the poor dan- 
cer, of course, scandal and calumny would have been busy on the instant, 
but how could they suspect a young seigneur of baseness?—a noblemau— 
one of themselves—Oh fie! She gave him all she earned—she gave 
him al! she hadsaved. She loved to see him brav>ly attired—she re- 
joiced to see the diamond ring of Hesse-Heckelberg sparkle on his fin- 

er, and the priceless ruby of the breastpin flash amid the recesses of his 
Mechlin jabot—she loved to hear him quoted as one of the most brilliant- 
ly mounted of the officers of his regiment, and one of the most magaifi- 
cent players at the reversis of Trianon—she heard without envy, without 
emotion, all the congratulations of which he was the object—she smiled 
with him at all the hints which were thrown out about his boune fortune, 
and to the prognostics of wealth and advancement which mus: inevita- 
bly be bis now that his foot was so evidently on the ladder, and then, 
amid laughter and innuendors, for there was no end to the mad specule- 
tions of the joyous troop as to the source from whence spruug his favour 
and advancement, the greatest ladies of the court were passed in re- 
view, and even the Pompadour herself did not escape without investi- 
ation and suspicion. There was one individual, however, who had 
ago divined the truth, and, contrary to the usual theory in cases 
of this nature, it was the very person whom it concerned most, the 
Marquis de Sorgerac, and he was deter vined to watch narrowly the 
conduct of his nephew, of whom, for reasons of which I was ignorant, 
he seemed to entertain but a poor opinion. He uttered not a word to 
the Gogo, for whom, I am inclined to think, he entertained a true affec- 
tion, and there was more pity for her useless lavishing of her generous 
feelings upon one whom he knew to be unworthy, in the trouble which 
the discovery gave him, than of jealousy at the loss ofher love. He was, 
as we have said, a wit, and moreover, something of a philosopher into 
the bargain. 

Meanwhile, the poor Gogo pursued her dream of love with as much 
ardour and romance as any shepherdess. From having been one of the 
wildest in the pursuit of novelty or pleasure, she had grown bashful and 
reserved. Female virtue, once the theme cfher reckless jokes and most 
bitter mockery, now became her envy and her ambition, and finally one 
beau jour when the chevalier, having lost considerably at play on the pre- 
vious night, was compelled to press for a quicker supply of funds than 
usual, she breathed the word marriage, then sank upon his bosom, and 
hid her blushes there, astonished and afraid to find her perspiration start- 
ing from her brow, and her fimbs shaking as if with palsy. 

The chevalier was embarrassed. Such an idea had never entered his 
brain. The demoiselle del’ Opera was all very well to borrow from, to cheat, 
and to deceive, but to marry! tonnerre de Diew! what could have put such 
an idea for a moment into her head?) What would his mother say ? the 
daughter of the old Baron de Luce, who counted eighteen quarterings tu 
her own share in the family arms! So he excused himself upon the score 
of poverty and his low rank in the army, which would make sucha step 
impossible without tke consent of his superiors. 

“What if I obtained for you the brevet of lieutenant-colonel, which you 
once sxid was the summit of all your hopes and wishes ?”’ 

“ Nay, then, I could refuse thee nothing, dear Gogo,” said the chevalier, 
a wild and strange ambition suddenly entering his bosom—a hope, and 
yet a doubt, of her capability to accomplish this gigantic undertaking —a 
surprise that he had never thought of this means of advancement before. 
“ Bat my unc'e—how will he bear the intelligence?” 

“Oh ! fear not; he isthe mostjust and generous of men. Not for worlds 
would I have deceived him, and you know it, Louis. I will tell him all 
before I venture even to speak of it to my own mother.”’ 

‘* Well, get the brevet, and satisfy my uncle, and then—” 

“And shall [ really become your wife?” said the poor little Gogo, with 
humility. “ You know Louis, I should not seek to bear your name, or 
interfere with your advancement. I can go on dancing; and none need 
know that I'am your wife. I will save and live quiet, until we have 
realised sufficient to retire; and then, oh! then, what happiness, away 
from the world, alone, in some secluded spot, far from euvions eyes— 
oh! the idea is felicity tuo great to bear.”’ 

He pressed her hand warmly, but auswered not, and I could see the 
expression of contempt which overspread his countenance as he hurried 
from the room. 

XV.—THE GOGO RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISIT FROM MADEMOISELLE 
,GUIMARD. 

The day arrived, at length, when the Gogo found herself at the very 
summit of her wishes. The commission was obtained ; the chevalier was 
complimented, and took rauk amongst the officers with honour; and the 
poor little dancer was already lost in her plans for the future, ber resolu- 
tions amendment, of devotion to the chevalier, and of eternal love in hu ne- 
ble mediocrity at some future day, when her busy life was done and she 
had realised wealth enough for him. 

He had already enjoyed for some time the honour and consideration 
conferred by his advancement, and already had the drafts upon the 
purse of poor Gogo been more than usually heavy, owing to the neces- 
sity of sustaining his new rank with eclat when oue morning, as she sat 
ather toilet, Janguidly ruminating on the future of her own creating, 
about which she was often wont to be gratuitously busy, a visit was an- 
nounced to her, which filled her with surprise and alarm—-Mademviselle 
the premier sujet of the Opera, the empress of the ballet! who never con- 
descended to visit any one of her confreres. Tuis was an honour to which 
the Gogo had never dared to aspire. 

“She has doubiless heard of my approaching marriage,” she thought for 
her mind was completely filled with this one idea; ‘“‘ she has come to con- 
gratulate me upon the change.” 

I was delighted with the opportunity of beholding one of the greatest 
celebrities of the day, on whom Cardinal Dubois had once settled thirty 
thousand crowns a month, and to whom the Marshal Duke de Soubise had 
just presented a carriage inlaid with mother-ol-pearl, with four gray horses 
whose harness was all of cut steel aud mock diamonds which flashed along 
the Boulevards like the chariot of the sun. Whatcould bring her to visit a 
young beginner in the art? No wonder the Gogo was more embarrassed 
at such an event than if the King of France and all his court had been an- 
nounced at that moment! and when the Guimard entered, and advancing 
towards her with perfect ease kissed her on the forehead with a gay and 
easy “* Bon jour, ma belle!"" my poor little owner seemed ready to sink 
into the earth. I was struck at the first onset by a peculiar interest with 
which the great s'ar of the boards regarded the minor. There wasa 
degree of sensibility in her gaze, which announced that she was under the 
inflaence of some extraordinary seniiment with regard to ber ; and when 
she seated herself among the downy cushions of the bergere, her feet upon 
the fender, and her muff upon her knees, from which protruded the head 
of her litile terrier, who stared at me with all his might, [ listened intently 
to every word, for [ felt sure that it was no common event which had 
brought her thus to establish herself in such familiar companionship with 

one whom she must have deemed her iaferior in all things. 


a 





After a few common-place questions and theit banal auswers had passed 
between the danseuses, the Guimard turned abruptly to the real object of 


her visit. 


"*T eaw the Chevalier de Roanne, last night,” she said, “ he was at the 


marechal’s.” She paused. A deep blush suffused the cheeks and fore 


head of the Gogo, and she cast down her eyes with as much awkward em- 
barrassment as a novice just let loose from her convent. * Is it true that 


you are about to be married to him 2?” 


The Gogo blushed again deeper ‘han before. She was wounded by the 
hard, dry manner, in which Mademoiselle Guimard had epoken. She 
I Had her visitor questioned ber upon any 
other subject, she would have found words, and bitter words, too, had she 


deemed her secret too holy. 


needed them, to reproach her with her indiscretion, te accuse her of im 


ertinence and unsought ofliciousness, but in this case her courage failed 
ver. She was uutrue to herself, aud she hesitated, merely saying, with a 


aint smile, 
‘Ha, mademoiselle, how know you that ?” 
** I heard it from the chevalier himself.” 


** Now blessings on him for that word!’ sbe murmured in a low tone. 
"ke Heck bind It shames 
; R a. 1s H no ind and generous on bis 
I did not expect—indeed, I did not wish, that Le should own it.” 
“He plays high ?” said the Guimard, with an effort to master some 


“ What!” exclaimed she, aloud, “ he spoke of it to you ? 
him not to own it then? P 
part ? 


secret emotion. 


The Gogo answered only by an inquiring glanco; and her companion 


added in the same sharp manner : 














* He lost a hondred louis-d’ors at one single passe iast night.” 
“ Poor fellow ! Fortune must have been unkind, indeed ; but he surely 
need not go to the world’s end to seek a hundred louis-d’ors!” And me 
chanically she stretched her hand towards the drawer where she kept her 
money-hox, 

The Guimard smiled, but darkly, asshe proceeded. 

“ But the chevalier played for more than this,” she added, after a 
long pause, ‘* and lost!” 

But it seemed if nothing could raise suspicion in the bosom of the Gogo. 
She listened to all these denunciations agaiust the chevalier with the 
most perfect unconcern. She seemed almost amused at the importance 
which the Guimard attached to such a trifle, and smiled at her earnest- 
ness. This was more than the “ empress” could bear. She shrugged 
her shoulders with a mixture of pity and contempt. She withdrew te 
feet trom the fender, and flung her muff, heedless of the little terrier 
within it, to the furthermost end of the divan, which ran along the 
room ; and drawing her chair closer to that of the Gogo, she began :— 

“It is neither to te!l you of the vices of the chevalier, nor to listen to 
his praises, that | bave come hither, but to save you from perdition, my 
pretty Gogo ; to open your eyes to the baseness and corruption of the 
nob.emen who surround you, my opera girl; to let you see, in short, as [ 
have done, the immense distance which exists between the real repre- 
sentatives cf all that was great aud glorious—the old nobility of France— 
and the mock r--presentatives of the heroines and goddesses of old.” She 


looked so closely into her face that her listexer involuntarily drew back, 
turning pale with the dread of what she was next to hear. 

“You are very young, my poor little Gogo. Iam your elder by some 
twenty years or more, and I can tell you, from experience, what all the 
priests and y reachers in the world could only tell you from hearsay, that 
these noblemen, who areever ready to cut each other’s throats for honour's 
sake, are the most dishonourable scoundrels on the face of the earth” 
She drew closer still to the Gogo, and grasped the little hands yet more 
tightly within herown. ‘ Look now ; here is, Changarnier has rubbed 
his wife’s mother for play ; Montfort committed murder on the king’s 
highway, in order to replenish his purse ; look around you, you will 
tind worse—Ligny selling his sister fora share in the dowry ; these are 
all great scoundrels, are they not? Well then—your Chevelier de Ro- 
anne is a greater scoundrel, a blacker villain than any one of these!” 

The Gogo started violently, and wrenched her hands from the strong 
grasp of Mademoiselle Gaimard. 

‘Tis calumny :” she cried, standing upright before the visitor. “ But 
I thought it would be strange, indeed, if | were suffered to enjoy my hap- 
piness unmolested. Envy of my felicity has caused the invention aleteke 
foul lie. And you, mademoiselle, who have accomplished all things ac- 
cording to your wish, who have nought to envy in others, should think it 
shame to meddle also in these petty intrigues of the coulisse.” 

The empress gazed at her for a moment, and nodded her head, in admi- 
ration ol her gesture and attitude, and then said, in a soothing tone, 

“ Nay, my toute belle; I merely said that the chevalier plays high.” 

“And what is that to me?” replied the Goge, her indignation increasing 
asshespoke. ‘ Has he lost to those who tremble for the payment? Let 
them not fear; the Chevalier de Roanne is not without resource.” 

“6 So it appears,” said the Guimard, drily : “ he fiads resources where 
men of honour, in general, would scorn to seek them. But come, time 
presses, my dowle belle Icameen bonne camarade, to save you, not to 
waste the moments in idie dispute. I have already outstayed my time. 
Yourclock is too slow by halfanhour. Now, listen to me without inter- 
rupting me. When you have heard my story, act as youthink fit. After 
supper last night, at he marechal’s, there was an ‘ infernal! reversis ;’ your 
Chevalier de Roanne lost, and grew furious; Lobserved that the Marquis 
de Sorgerac plied him with champagne, and never lefi his side for an in- 














stant, therefore suspected some treason from the very commencement. 
Having sat down to the card-table, I could not follow immediately, but 
I saw them withdraw behind the statue of Apollo, inthe green drawing- 
room, whither | followedthem when my gatne was done, and arrived 
just in the midst of their conversation. It was the chevalier who was 
speaking. 

‘“** You see, Tam in a devilish hobble. Her loveis getting too impor- 
tunate, and I cannot say what may happen, unless you insist on her ac- 
companying you to Russia ; fur, if she remains, one is, alas! but flesh and 
blood after all, and when one is so persecuted by the fair sex F 

«+ Excuse me, chevalier,” said Sorgerac, ‘ but | cannot believe all this 
without some testimony. Youth is apt to be vain-glorious ; both your age, 
and the province from which you come, would induce suspicion ; but, 
give me but ample and sufficient proof of all you have been saying, and, 
as I have said, the settlement which is drawn up for her shalt be yours. 
The service will be worthy of such a recompense. Now, think well. 
Have you no proof?’ 

“ The chevalier grinned, with an odious drunken grio, and laid his fin- 
ger to the side of his nose : 

“Ask her for the key which she wears suspended by a ribbon round 
her neck ; then, with that same key, open the little casket which stands 
on her toilet-table, and there you will find the portrait of your humble 
servant; not a bad likeness, at least 80 says the Gogo, She tells me it is 
my very self in all respects. Will that be proof sufficient think you ? 
or P 








“Quite enough,’ said Sorgerac, quickly ; ‘it will need no more to con- 
vince me of the truth. To-morrow at twelve o'clock , 

‘‘ The speakers had risen during the last sentence, and they left the 
room together, still speaking in whispers, which I needed not to hear to 
interpret their meaning. Now, do you not see, sweetinnocent, that your 
love, your devotion, your affection, have all been sold by De Roanne? 
He is in waat of money, as he always will be; he has been woearying his 
uncle with supplications to obtain some; his uncle has excused himself, 
upon the plea of asettlement tobe made upon you; this has stimulated 
the scoundrel’s avidity, and he thinks to get ivhimself, which would be 
a perfect windiall; because, it is evident that Sorgerac, woo has just 
beea named ambassador to Russia, has the intention of setiling something 
handsome upon you, child, before his departure.” 

“ How know you this?” said the Gogo, faintly, while she nervously 
twisted between her fingers the ribbon which held the fatal key, and 
which she had snatched from her bosom on its having been mentioned by 
the Guimard. 

“ By my own instinct, child,” replied the latter sharply. ‘Lord, love 
you! Ihave not followed your arduous profession for 80 many years 
without being able to guess the very thoughts of men. Heigho! ’tis 
dreedful wear and tear to the soal thoagh, this eternal opera-dancing !”’ 
She tittered as she rose from her seat, and gathering up bev muff, with 
the shivering little terrier still peeping from the interior, prepared to de- 
part. ‘Farewell, little one,” sho said, when she gaived the door; 
‘‘wake up your senses. Do not forget that Sorgerac will be here at 
twelve. There is time sufficient to destroy all trace of De Roanue, but 
you must hasten. Remember, one moment’s delay has oftea spoilt the 
a plomb of, the best executed entrechat.” And with this professional 
illustration of her meaning, she left the room. 





XVI.—FIDO I8 PLACED IN AN AWKWARD BITUATION. 


The Gogo remained for some little time, as if in a dream, from which 
she gradually awoke, although not without an effort, and after many a 
vain endeavour. By a sudden determination she opened the casket 
which contained the portrait of her lover, and taking it thence, opening 
the case of red morocco which contained the miniature; but she checked 
herself, and then, with a sharp gesture of the arm, moved from the spot 
where she had stayed so long, and advanced towards the chimney. 

The fire was burning brightly, as French fires only can burn, the blaze 
mounting high between two high logs in front, and a perfect furnace of 
heated embers embanked against the chimney behind. I was almost 
frightened at the change which took place in the expression of her coun- 
tenance as she dashed the miniature into the thickest of the fire; aud 
growing excited by the very act, she seized the tongs and pushed and 
beat it with heavy blows until it had suok into the bed of burning em- 
bers, and was lost to sight for ever. As she arose from her knees, she 
shook the ringlets from her brow, and dasned away the tears which, ia 
spite of all ber efforts at courage, had trickled down her face during the 
recital of the Guimard. She gazed fora moment, with a wistful look, at 
the place where she bad thrown the miniature, but not a trace of it 
remained. The flame was leapiag gaily through the logs as if rejoicing 
in the work of destruction, and betrayed not even the spot where the 
pictare had disappeared. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, as sho turned away: she passed her hand across 
her forehead as if to drive away the memory of all that had passed, and 
asthe sight of the open box caught her eye, she paused before it in me 
ditation for a moment, as | fancied, overcome by grief. Bat l was mis- 
taken. After twirling the key between her fingers for some few miautes, 
she seized me nervously ([ was always in the way for ill luck), anc for- 
ced me, to my infinite discomfort, into the casket, the lid of which she 





pressed down with all her might, and then double locking it, laughing 


took the two hands of the Gogo between her own, and added, while she | 














hysterically all the while, sat down to her ee and began stram- 
ming, a force de bras, the favourite Monaco of the day! [ listened in per. 
fect agony, for | was crushed gnd squeezed, and in great peril of com- 
plete destruction, and moreover lost in wonder at what could be the 
ultimate intention of ihe Gogo in thus acting towards me. She was just 
singing the second couplet of the “ Bourbonnaise,” when I distinctly 
heard the servant announce M. le Marquis de Surgerac. Then the folding 
doors were opened, and I could distinguish the tight tread of the old 
courtier as he passed by me. 

I shall ever regret that the distance and the cose confinement prevent- 
ed my witnessing the scene which took place oa his entrance; for with 
the wit and spirit of the Gogo, and the temper into which she had al- 
ready worked herself, it must have been a good one. I listened in a 
very fever of curiosity tothe bursts of laughter that reached me even 
through the wadding and the velvet amid which I was embedded, and 
to the playful scuffling of feet upon the carpet, which drew nearer and 
nearer until it ceased altogether close at my side. 

“ [have it at length,” exclaimed the marquis, quite breathless with 
the struggle. And presently the key was thrust into the lock of the 
casket. The Gogo arrested his hand. 

“Now you have Won it by force, ‘tis but fair you should tell me what 
‘tis you expect to find there,” she sa‘d. 

“Why, then, I have been told, that tis bere you keep the portrait of 
acertain chevalier standing high in your good graces; and as I love not 
in general to share whatever I hold dear, but to have the whole, why—” 

The Gogo burst iato a load fit of laughter. I could tell that it was 
forced, but so well did she play her part, that the marquis was evident- 
ly deceived by her merriment, for he joined in it with that low well- 
bred titter peculiar to the courtiers of the time, who were accustomed to 
subdue every loud demonstration of mirth when in presence of the sove- 
reign, 

“Hush! bush!” she said, laying her hand upon his lips; ‘I would 
not have him know for all the world. For Heaven's sake tell him not. 
Bat—ha, ba,—it was my own conceit. How eame you to know it? 


| Now I'll warrant the fool has been boasting !” 


And again did her ringing laughter echo through the apariment, as 
she made a faint effort to detain the hand of the marquis from opening 
the little coffur. He, however, pushed back the lid, and, after gazing 
within while the Gogo sank back upon the sofa, hiding Ler face with her 
hands, the marquis drew me forth from my hiding-place, and held me to 
the light with the most comical expression on his countenance I ever be- 
held. Atlengthhe held me up by the tail, with a Sisseqpontsy chackle, 
and examining me most attentively through his spectacles, exclaimed : 

“1 see, 1 understand—ah, friponne! Drole de corps—va! Well, ’tis 
like the fellow sure enough—ha, ha, ha—a pug, a puppy-dog—his very 
portrait! —Like in more respects than one !”’ 

Aad the old courtier laughed till he was forced to place me on the 





' 


table in order to wipe his spectacles from the teara of merriment which 


| bedimmed them. Tae Gogo laughed too, but, oh, with how much bitter- 


ness! I forgot my own indignation in pity for her sorrow. The old mar- 
quis, however, when his mirth had a little subsided, prepared to take a 
long farewell of the danseuse. He was now about to depart for Russia, 
and | was much struck by the kindly tone of his farewell, and interest 
he expressed concerning her future plans. 





“ You must beware of the friends who surround you, Gogo,” he 
said, ‘ the calumnies of the worid are ever busy with one who is young 
and inexperienced like yourself. See, child, even now I had almost been 
led to believe you had been playing me false. I have thought of you, 
and should not wish you to regret my absence for more causes than the 
one which cannot be avoided.” 

And, as he said this, he drew from his pocket a folded parchment 
which he placed in the casket, banding the key to my mistress, who 
was weeping as if her heart would break I wonder if he ever sus 
pected the truth. He surely eannot have imagined that those tears were 
for him, and yet they seemed to soften bis soul, for he spoke more tenderly 
to ner than | had ever heard him speak befere ; and when, at length, 
he pressed her hand in token of farewell, he was so overcome by emo- 
tion, that his lips could not form the words of kindness he meant to 
utter. 

Of course the history of the good fortune of the little Gogo, its cause, 
and the story of the portrait, all of which Sorgerac had published before 
his departure, soon spread like wildfire through the mazes of the Opera 
coulisses From foyer to tiring-room, from the loge of the premier suet to 
the juchir of the meanest figurante, did the news run with lightning 
speed, borne by busy tongues, and many were the sighs and envious 
comments her extraordinary luck had excited. None could deny that 
she deserved it, for she had always been a bonne enfant, an exceilente 
comurade ; therefore no change took place in her denomination, saye that 
instead of ‘ a petite,” she became ‘* Mademoiselle Gogo.” 


XVII. THE CHEVALIER DE ROANNE RECEIVES HiS PUNISHMENT FROM 
THE “ RATS D’oPERA,”’ 


The very day after the departure of the marquis, the salon of poor 
Gogo was completely filled by her sisterhood, all anxious to testify their 
joy, and witb an eye to the future, to remind her of various old (riend- 
ships which she might otherwise bave forgotten. The story of the pupy- 
dog had likewise gone abroad, and had already formed the diversion of 
that class of light hearted beings who by come tacit conventicn, the 
origin of which is not known, even then were called, as they are to this 
very day, rats d’ Opera. She was sitting in the midst of a circle» f about 
twenty, or perhaps more, of these fair Proteans, and many were the 
smart and biting things uttered as [ was passed from hand to hand, ex- 
amined, and commented upon. In the midst of the sbricks of laughter 
to which some absurd remarks of the Gogo had given rise (for she play- 
ed her part so well that none could have suspected the trath), the door 
was opened, and the Chevalier de Roanne entered with an easy, self 
confident air. It was evident that he felt some curiosity concerning the 
manner in which the Gogo had justified herself with the Marquis de Sor- 
gerac. ‘Ihe news of the settlement had reached him, but not the means 
by which it had after all been obtained. He evidently had expected 
to fiad the Gogo alone, for he drew back with an ill.tempered scowl 
when he beheld the assembly, waich completely filled the room. 

ie resolved, however, to payer de hardiesse, aud walked straight up to 
the chimney, where [ had been placed by the fivurante who had last held 
me. It would have been well if be had been able to preserve his tem 
per, but the cold greeting of the Gogo, and the titter of the joyous band 
of nymphs somewhat overset its equanimity—which was never very re- 
markable—and which the departure of his ancle from Paris, without so 
much as a farewell, the loss of the settlement, the dread cf something 
having transpired to his disadvantage with the Gogo, had not tended to 
improve. He turned his back to the fire and leaned against the maniel- 
piece, and with his /orgnon eyed the company one by one with the most 
impertinent vacancy of stare imaginable. ‘ ’ 

“Your company, Gogo, is more numerous than select,” he said, twist- 
ing his moustache between his thumb and finger. “ Pray how long is it 
since you have taken to receive your friends in your cellar? Open the 
windows, or we shall carry away a villanous smell.” ‘ 

This allusion to the poor little rats was too palpable to be mistaken, 
and in an instant every countenance reddened with indignation and 
astonishment, while the respective mammas, whose countenances were 
generally reddened from other causes, 5 at first to murmur, then to 
aiter complaints in a louder tone, until at last the Mer» Chalumeau (the 
mother of Fifine, who delivered all the letters in the ballets because her 
legs were so well turned), having breakfasted rather solidement, accord- 
ing to her custom, unable to sit quiet under the insult, rose and said, 
with twinkling eyes, that sbe anderstood the meaning of his attack, 
though other people mighn't, and that she wondered et the tameness and 
cowardice of some people, and that it was the first time that even rats 
had suffered themselvs to be worried by a puppy dog! ‘ 

“ Bravo, Mere Chaiumeau !” exclaimed the girls in chorus. * Right 
enough—tell himhis own—and if he’s too insolent, we'll correct him 
with our pocket bandkerchiefs as we did that coxcomb Saint Leger, at 
the Duke de Richelieu’s the other night.”” 

And forthwith each of the gentle creatures began to tie a knot in her 
pocket handkerchief, and to whip it over ber knees with a loud report, 
while the dia and clatter of tongues became tremendous. The cheva- 
lier was one of the bravest of the rafines known in the world of fashion. 
He had already fought more than the usual number of duels, and was 
often allowed to be insolent from dread of his quarrelsome disposition. 
His courage had never been doubted, and yet he started at this unex- 
pected attack, and almost turned pale at the remembrance of the pur 
ishmen! of the Count de Saint Leger by a troop of these rats, a punish- 
ment which had rendered him ever since the talk of all Paris. The 
noise. the shrill screams of the girls, their approaches, caused him to do 
what he had never done till then, beat a retreat before the enemy, but 
in his endeavoors to clear away from bis tormentors. his elbow came 1n 
contact with the stand on which I reposed, and I fell from the mantel- 


piece on to the floor! 
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trait!" cried one of the girls, who picked me up. 
“ Not destroyed, only a little damaged the ears and nose, 


gaid another. 


that’s all,” 


« Never mind, the likeness will be as good as ever presently, we ought 
to crop his ears likewise,” shouted the Mere Chalumeau, in a hoarse 


yoice, and drawing a formidable pair of scissors from beneath her par- 


dessus, she snappe 
they fl Seal elas his eyes, whilst his countenance fell, aud he be- 
came as pale as marble. The whole truth flashed upon his miud at 
once with the observations of those cruel rats; he himse!{ was the hero 
of the story about the old lover and the young rove, and the portrait, 
and the porcelain puppy dog, which had been told him at the gaard- 
house that very morning, and at which he had | aughed so heartily! The 
conviction of the ridicule of i \ ; 
contempt which the Gogo must feel for him, caused him to shrink away 
embarrassed aud ashamed, and he hurried to the door as fast as the close 
pressing of his assailants would permit him. This confession he made 
to afriend, who told it iu my hearing some time after to the Gogo. 
Meanwhile, the Gogo, who, during tis scene had remained seated in 
silence, with flushed and burning cheeks and pale compressed lips, arose 
to his rescue. 

“ Leave him, mes camarades, and let him depart,” she cried. ‘“ Let us 
have no scandal here. 


! bound, a sneaking, miserable cur. 
able pointer, but your taleut has departed, and ’tis tvolate now ever to 
eccme @ retriever !’ f 
She pointed to the door, and the girls fell back at her bidding and let 
him pass, but as he advanced tuey bent low, and hissed and clapped 
their hands as children hunt au unhappy dog with 4 kettle at its tail 
while the Mere Chalumeau threw the door wide open, with the pecu!iar 
ery of the huntsman when he calls the hounds to kennel. Thee evalier 
was stung to the quick by rage and mortification; he was, indeed, fairly 
beside himself, and he ventured his choler upon poor Chalumean, by 
holding his nose as he passed by, and exclaiming, 
“ This is acellar, indeed. Not only is it full of rats, but we have a 
wine-vat also!” 
This was too much: the blood of poor Chalumeau was roused. She 
darted forward and seized the chevalier by one of his most exquisitely 
curled and powdered ailes de pigeon. 
“When I do take wine I like it good,” she said, “ and this is the first 
time, jackanapes, I ever condesceuded to soil my fingers by touching 
sacré chien!’ 
This was a coarse kind of sour wine drunk by soldiers at the time. 
With these words she flang him from her, and I heard him roll down the 
stairs, while the Mere Chalumeau returned into the room in triamph, 
holding aloft the scented aile-de-pigeon, which she Had snipped off with 
her scissors! The trophy was, as may be imagined, saluted with roars 
of laughter, and it was tossed from hand to hand, und they buzzed around 
it, and examined it, and snatched it rudely from each other, but when 
they brought it to present to the Gogo as lady president of the assembly, 
they found that she heard them not. She was unconscious of the ho- 
nour. She had sunk backwards in her chair and fainted! 


XVII.—WHAT BECAME OF THE G/GO—MORAL—FIDO'S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS TO THE READER. 


Afier this event the Gogo plunged at once into all the follies of the 
time. She became the favourite dancer of the day, and it would chal- 
lenge belief were | to enumerate the opportunities offered her of rising 
to wealth and power, but she disdained them all. Her doors were 
closed agains: the whole tribe of roues, both young and old, who be- 
sieged them with unwearying importunity. She danced, she laughed, 
she sang. She was free and merry with themall, but she loved no more! 
For awhile she even took to gaming as a relief trom thought. Perhaps 
she sought the excitemenc of loss, but she won, and won with a constan- 
y which drove her to despair, and she abandoned this passion also in 
the very midst of success, at the very moment when her luck was so 
proverbial that she was gaining a thousand louis d’ors a night without 
risk, but for holding the cards for one less fortunate than herself, Jew- 
els, carriages, and horses were lavished upon her with a profusion which 
ean only excite astonishment in those who have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with the morals of the time. Riches were poured into her 
lap; gold seemed coined for her alone whom gold had no power to 
charm. She became one of the wealthiest of the class which at that pe- 
riod was the wealthiest in the kingdom, and even then her band was 
sought by some who bore the highest names of France, but she turned a 
deat ear to every proposal. I loved and pitied her from the bottom of 
my soul, and she seemed to hayvesome odd kind of sympathy for me, for 
in spite of my mutilated state she did not discard me, but left me to enjoy 
my velvet cushion in the same state and dignity as when | was in all my 
perfection and glory. 


Meanwhile, the old Marquis de Sorgerac, grown older still, had re- 
turned to Paris from his diplomatic duties at the court of Catherine, and 
many were the speculations afloat concerning the effect which the con- 
stancy of the Gogo would have upon him. Much was anticipated from 
the great wealih of the marquis, and the generosity for which he wasre 
nowned, and the result of his first visit to his qaondam flame was anxi- 
ously looked forward to by all who were curious in such matiers. Some 
talked of a splendid settlement, which was to throw those of Fel and La- 
guerre completely into the shade, others of a chateau and estate, above 
all, with a theatre like that of Mademoiselle Guimard at Patin. But not 
one of these surmises proved correct, and the event startled alike both 
the salons and coulisses of the capital. The marquis had been greeted by 
the congratulations and envious persiflage of kis friends whichever way 
he turned. He was, as we have said, a philosopher, aad cared little for 
the opinion of the world. He was, moreover, quite capable of appreci- 
ating the delicacy and good faith of the opera girl, and perhaps, indeed, 

held her in more esteem if the trath were known than the cohve of tive 
ladies whom his brilliant position and princely fortune had subdued into 
flattery, and tatned into the basest intrigues for the honour of his prefer 


2 2 i : “aa . 
pros nl oa “a a too old a diplom ate to allow his Intentions to be gues- by the false stones which 1 now wear; he adjusted anew snout and an- 
wee ba — estination of the immense fortune which he had accumnu- other tail, and | was placed among the choicest specimens in his shop 
yet a mystery. window. But how true is it that adversity alone can teach us our real 
It was the morning of Good Friday that the marqnis had chosen to pre-| Value. I who bad been used to bear such exclamations of admiration 


05 himself once more in the Rue des Victoires. Nothing was altered 
ore Since his visit of farewell two years before. Not even the mistress 
‘ag mansion, who was fresh and piqnuante as ever, and to outward s:em- 
b. f gay and carelets too. She was moved at the sight of M.de Corge- 
c, for he was connected in her memory with the one event of her life, 
Ae we consigned to oblivion every other event. But she soon re- 
prea ecto gaivty, and the light-hearted pleasantry which had 
Poh sc is heart in former times. And so led on by the irresistible 
pr on of her youth and disinterested friendship, the power of old 
msde b ent, and the grati ude for her continued love, the old seigneur 

-~ era formal offer of his hand and fortune. 
mm. Seren astonishment the Gogo betrayed neither joy, displeasure, 
Prise. Nevertheless, she did not refuse him as she had already 


“Ha! see, he has murdered his own brother! he has destroyed nis 


them in the poor chevalier’s fece, who blinked as 


his position, the consciousness of the utter 


You risk the Madelouetes and Fort |’Eveque for 
too mean a cause. Go, sir,” she added, as the chevatier turned an ap- 

aling look towards her, “ you will, indeed, never-be other than a piti- 
fal You have hitherto been a tvler- 
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Amelia—the remainder of those she gave him to facilitate bis escape to 
Russia.” 

The Gogo gazed at Sorgerac for a moment as if in doubt, then wrung 
her hands, forgetful that she was not alone. 

“Then it was a dream of mine. Then love and gratitude are all the 
same as De Roanne’s. All are as bad as he. Go, leave me now, Monsieur 
le Marquis. Do not seek to stay. I wish to be alone. Return to mor- 
row at this hour. Your answer shall be ready—my decision known.” 

Awed by her serious manner, for wh'ch he was so little prepared, the 
marquis bent over her small white hand and pressed it to his lips with 
as much respect as thongh she had been the first duchess in the land. 


good-breeding to prolong his stay, without awaiting a second bidding, 
he hurried from the apartment with a tender iovk and an “ Adieu-a-de- 
main.” 

As soon as he was gone, the Gogo sat down to write hastily and with 
nervous zeal, nor did she raise her eyes ounce from the paper over which 
she was bending, even although her task occupied some hours, Her maid 
went in and out unheeded, nor did she move until her tallest lacquey, 
all bedizened with ga/ons and embroidery, came to announce to her that 
the carriage was waiting to convey her to Longchamps. The Gogo mere- 
ly looked up from her writing as she answered abruptly, 

“Then let it be put up again, Pierre. I shall not go out to-day.” 

The tall chasseur started with surprise. “ Not go! but mademoiselle 
does not surely reflect that it1s the grandest day of Longchamps. All 
the world-will be there. And then—ah, if I only dared to tell mademoi 
selle. But M. le Marquis bade me keep the secret till—” 

‘*What secret, Pierre ?”’ asked the Gogo, turning sharply towards him. 

“Why M. le Marquis was determined that the equipage of mademoi- 
selle should be the tinest of the year at Longchamps, and he has sent a 
most splendid drowski, with horses, and harness, and driver ala Russe. 
Oh, it will make a sensation !—Only look, mademoiselle. Noue of your 
paltry cut steel or mock diamonds, but the harness all covered with real 
a from the Russian mines. It will shine like molten gold this glorions 

a yg? 

He drew the curtain aside, and below, in the court-yard of the hotel, 
could be seen the Russian carriage most splendidly decorated, as he had 
described ; the glitiering harness, the nodding plumes of tho horses, with 
the rattling bells of precious metal. and the hoop collar covered with 
scarlet velvet and worked in shining beads, and the rich sables of the 
driver, all uvique of their kind, and well calculated to satisfy the utmost 
ambition of the Gogo, and awaken the jealousy of her rivals. [t seemed 
as if the sight did arouse all the latent vanity of the danseuse, for she 
changed her resolution, sud turning from the window with a smile, said, 

“ Well, Pierre, get all ready, I will go.” 

he delighted chasseur skipped from the room to execute the order, 
and the Gogo sat down once more to finish her epistle: this done, she 
read it over carefully, sealed it, and laid it close by me, so that I could 
read the address. It wasto the Marquis de Sorgerac. She then gave 
one long look around the apartment She even louked at me 80 intently 
that I fancied for an instant that she was going totake me to Longchamps 
also, but shaking her head she turned away and left the room. I heard 
her descend the stair. Methought her step was heavier than usual. I 
listened to the opening of the hall door, to the approach of the carriage 
as itdrew near the perron. I distinctly heard the voice of Pierre. 

“Which way will it please mademoiselle—by the Cours la Reine or by 
the Champs Elysées !” 

The answer almost made me leap from my stand, for all it was spoken 
in a low tone, “ Neither, my good Pierre, over the Pont Royal and Zo the 


The carriage drove off, and I beheld the Gogo no more. She returned 
not again to her home. The next day the marquis came tw fetch the 
answer promised him, and which was to be found in the letter which she 
had written. He opened it with atrembling hand. IL heard not its con- 
tents, for the marquis was too much of a diplomate to read it aloud, even 
though he was alone, but it must have been touching and pathetic in the 
extreme, for he, the old roué, the sneering philosopher, shed tears while 
—s it, and when he had done, sat down and sobbed like a little 
child! 

I, too, could have wept, for I felt that my very being was at an end, 
but the lessons [ had learnt were not of a kind to induce me to wish for 
a prolongation of my existence among mankind. From my gilded pe- 
destal had [ not beheld enough of the ingratitude of human nature—the 
birrenness of human love? The princess and the opera-girl! The pale 
hothouse fiower whose scentand beauty were bestowed on one alone, and 
the wild eglantine whose vagrant blossoms had shaken down rich per- 
fume on each wayfarer by the roadside, had shared alike the same hard 
fate. Each had beencrushed and trampled on. Each had been plucked 
and thrown aside, the one to wither in the scorching sun and trodden 
down by busy feet, the other to pine and fade in solitude, sickening but 


He perceived that something uiled her, avd possessing too much tect and | 





for a gleam o/ sunshine. I must confess, although I may be condemned 
for the feeling, that I grieved almost as mucb for the danseuse as for the 
princess. I had grown attached to her, and mourned that her wit and 
tilents and ove: flowing heart had not met with a better reward. . 
Every thing was soid that belonged to the Gogo, and it was piteous 
to hear the ribald jokes of her quondam friends, as each article was put 
up to auction at the public sale of ner effects. Of course, | escaped not 
the general persiflage which fell upon every thing, and many were the 
jests that flew around as I was handed from one to the other through 
the circle. The history of my royal origin and of my subsequent misfor- 
tunes, was told with much embellishment and no little deviation from 
the truth, but when the name of the Chevalier de Roanne came to be 
pronounced, I was charimed to learn that he had been arrested by order 
of the lieutenant of police, for unfair practices at piay; that he had been 
thrown into the Bastile, whence it was not likely he would be suffered to 
escape, as there were many heavy charges against him for fraud, all in- 
curred to satisfy his accursed passion for gaming. 

I became the property of a Jew dealer in curiosities: Being, in conse. 
quence of my miserable condition, considered next to worthless, I was 
thrown in to make up a lot ef udds and ends, which my new owner bore 
hume to a den he inhabited on the Pont Neuf. There I was submitted 
toa complete investigation. He found means with great ingeuuity to 
extract the collar of rubies which graced my neck, and to replace them 


from every beholder, so long as I was royal preperty, was now assailed 
by every epithet most injurious, the most wounding to my vanity; and in 
spite of all the prognostics [ used to hear in the palace at Potsdam, con- 
ceruing the immense price I should fetch if ever | came into the market, 
I remained on the shelf without tempting a single customer. But when 
the Revolution broke out I was treated with even worse contempt, for 
amid the massacre and despoilment of the most splendid objects amid 
which I stood,[ was among the very few articles which the shop coutained 
that escaped without injury. I was merely flung into the gutter, where 
I was picked up by a worthy chiffonier that very night, and carefully 
preserved till better times came round, when I was again Sold to a bro- 
ker, from whom my present proprietor bought me some tweuty years 
ago. Poor man, he has had little reward for his philauthropy, for not a 





pra hae others, at once, firmly, and without appeal, but merely 

ball rod 9 great an honour needs reflection—but let me cousider—you 
r ave an answer to-morrow.” 

PP —_— looked perplexed. He would have urged: a speedier de- 
./n, but the danseuse checked his impatience with a melancholy 


Buile, i 
iteunaY? marquis, be patient,” she said, “ you have waited so long that LORD CAMPBELUWL’S LIVES OF THE CHAN- 
rely Cannot annoy you to tarry for a few hours. Fear not, you wi!! CELLORS. 


4V6 no cause tu regret.” 


=] 
hove, paused. The marquis had drawn near. Absorbed by her own 
a ghis, she had unconsciously taken me in her hand, and to recall her 


Mechorkee marquis exclaimed, while he tittered in his old way, 
poor Fide ave the remains of that poor animal still. I never can see 
ido without thinking at once of the Princess Amelia aud the Che- 


Valier de Ruan : 
Trenck jn Russia.” Apropos, I had the good fortune to meet the Baron de 


“Oh di a tet 
Ch. did you?” cried the Gogo, roused from her reverie as if by ma- 


ic. ft . 
Bied for hei ' ‘e model of constancy and love! My heart has often 
the Prin n,n spite of all she has suffered and is auffering still, I envy 
i aoe. Amelia in being loved by such a man as Trenck.”’ 
his cvat i welgan * long pinch of snuff, then let his tadatiere drop into 
Gogo, with ah ’ . i it fell with a jingling sound, and staring at the 
eons? ook of surprise he exclaimed, “ Ah, ca, ma chere, d'ou venez- 


be What! he is not surely dead?” 
: ‘Pshaw!” returned the mar 
18 alive and merry with th 
at Petersburg. 1 
allows hia is for 


"gis, making a pirouette upon his heel, “he 
i jobs A rincess K st, and a jovial life he leads 
bite of Wh “mongers say that the splendid annuity she 

© Jewels which belonged to the Princess 





and his immediate brilliaucy as a comet among the fixed and little stars 


single bidder has appeared during all that time. 

Dear reader, do come and purchase me. You will find me a cheap bar- 
gain, fur I can tell you other adventures, even more curious and more 
instructive than those I have here related. 


LOKD ERSKINE. 


Lord Campbell, as we have intimated, approaches the biograpby of 
Lord Erskine with a very ditterent feeling from that exercised when he 
has a Wedderburn or an Eldon in his crucible. Lord Erskine was not 
only a Scotchman but a Whig ; he provoked no jealousies as a lawper, or 
a judge ; and, in private life, who could help liking him? We do not, 
however, mean to gainsay the gist of Lord Campbell’s judgments ; only 
we think there is a perceptible bias, and that in the one case he is ready 











there, are equaliy well known ; and no wonder that he made such a me- 
teoric debut. His first speech, the defence of Captain Buillie, and the 
philippic against Lord Sandwich and the admivalty, was indeed an as- 
tounding effort, and enough to electrify the profession, from the highest 
judge in court to the lowest attorney out of it. It at once made fame and 
fortune ; and all that succeeded was admiration emolument, and honours. 
Rising eminence in the law led, as usual, to political station, where, how- 
ever, Lord C. remarks, 

“ His success was by no means so brilliant. He was of a Whig family, 
and he never adherad steadily to the Whig party. Its three great lea- 
| ders, when he appeared in public life, were all in the meridian of their 
fame,—the “ Coalition” not yet having dimmed the lustre of Fox's 
| name,—Burke not yet having been disturbed from his liberal course by 
| the French Revolution, and the fatal web of pecuniary embarrassment not 
yet having been wound round the soul of Sueridan, leading bim to dis- 
creditable actions and degrading habits. These men rapturously hailed 
the rising genius of one likely to prove so powerful an auxiliary. * * 

‘ There was some difficulty in finding a seat for the aspirant, but Sir 
| William Gordon, who represented Portsmouth, wes prevailed upon to 
take the Chiltern Hundreds, in consideration of a comfortable provision 
| made for him, and Erskine succeeded him, making himself popular with 
the inhabitants, by boasting of his maritime education, aud his watm 
attachment to the naval service. The ‘* Puint” afforded scope for inna 
merable jests against him from Jekyll, and his other friends in Westmin- 
ster Hall; but he bore them all with great humour, and took off the 
effect of a bad pun by aworse.” There was great eagerness to hear his 
maiden speech in St. Stephen's. Chapel. e ° : ° " 

“ Deep was the disappointment of the Opp: sition—loud was the ex- 
ultation of the Ministers—when the new champion in the political arena 
had essayed his prowess,—It is a curious cvincidence that Erskine and 
John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, of whom but slender expectations 
were then entertained, first addressed the House of Commons in the 
same debate,—upon the introduction of Mr. Fox's famous India Bill. 
Alas! neither of them raised the repuiation of lawyers for parliamentary 
oratury. The Equity man took the precedence, but was dall and ‘ony 
Our great common lawyer despised such an antagonist, and lay by for 
Pitt—but (impar congressus !) disgrace fell on both sides of Westminster 
Hall. The speech of the honourable member for Porismouth could not 
have been so wretchedly bad asitisreprerented in the Parliamentary 
History,—from which I cannot extract a sentence Of RAE mOSRIA, except 
the concluding one,—that “ he considered the present bill as holding out 
the helping, not the avenging band of Government.” But all agreed in 
considering the effort a failure.” vm! Sad 

Pass we over, however, legal and political notorieties, to diversify our 
page with the more interesting and characteristic points of persoual de- 
tail. In 1802 Erskine, like many others, seized the opportunity of the 
brief truce, called a peace, to visit Paris, and Lord Campbell relates. 


“ We have the following account from an eyewitness of our hero's re- 
ception of the First Consul: ‘ Bonaparte, at the levee, made a long florid 
address to Fox, to which the modest statesman made no reply. Erskine’s 
| presentation followed. I am tempted to think that he felt some disap- 
| pointment at not being recognised by the First Coneul ; there was some 
| cifficulty at first, as Erskine was understood to speak jittle French. Mon- 
| sieur Talleyrand’s impatient whisper to me, I fancy I yet hear: “ Parle- 
| t-il Francois?” Mr. Merry, the English Consul, already fatigued with 











| his presentations, and dreading a host to come, imperfectly designated 


£rskine—when the killing question followed, “ Eves-vous légiste ?” This 


| was pronounced by Bonaparte with great indifference, or at least without 
| any marked attention.’’t 
Convent of the Carmelites!” And toa Convent the poor Gogo went furever ! | 


In 1806 he was made Chancellor : 

“Tn an evil hour,” says his friendly biographer, “ he yielded to the temp- 
tation of ‘the pestiferous lump of metal’ which hes proved fatal to so 
many ; and, ere long, from being the ‘ bebeld of all beholders,’ he sank 
into comparative insignificance. He cannot be accused of having deser- 
ted his party, or ever done a dishonourable or mean act to maintain it. 
When Fox was Prime Minister, nothing could be more natura! than that 
Erskine should be Chancellor. Politically, the arrangement was lauda- 
ble; but, judici.ily, it was not to be defended. Romilly in his Diary, 
speaking of the new Administration, says, ‘There are some few appoint- 
ments which have been received by the public with much dissatisfaction, 
and none with more than that of Erskine to be Lord Chancellor. 
The truth undoubtedly is, that he is totally unfit for his situa- 
tion.’ ° Md . ' - 

‘; He does not,” adds Lord C.,a little further on, “seem to have had 
any great weight either in Parliament or in the Cabinet. He rather 
shocked the Peers by the egotism of his maiden speech among them, 
which was upon the bill to indemnify witnesses who were to be exam- 
ined on the trial of Lord Melville. ‘I feel it my duty, my Lords,’ said 
he, ‘to commanicate my sentiments on a subject of so much consequence 
to proceedings iu courts of law. I have been seven and twenty years 
engaged in the duties of a laborious profession, and while I have been so 
employed I have had the opporfunity ofa more extensive experience in 
the Courts than any other individual of this generation. In the profes- 
sion there have been and there now are men of much more learning and 
ability than I pretend to, but it is very singular that in these twenty-seven 
years I have not for a single day been prevented from attending in the 
Courts by any indisposition or corporeal infirmity. Within much the 
greater part of this period I was honoured with a patent of precedency, 
and have been engaged in every Important cause in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Your Lordships would have no concern with the history of my 
political life were it nut connected with the present inquiry; but when 
I declare that I have never known the objection taken to an interrogato- 
ry, ‘ that the answer might subject the witness to a civil suit,” it is ma- 
terial for your Lordships to know that my experience is not only equa 
to that of any individual Judge, but of el! the Judges collectively.’ ”’ 

Erskine took a share in the political struggles till 1811, whep, we are 
told, 

“From this time our Ex-Chancellor seems to have renounced all 
thoughts of official employ ment, and to have become rather indifferent 
abont the estimation in which he was held asapublic man. He had paid 
very little attentiun to the judicial business of the House of Lords since 
his resignation, ard now he was seldom presentat its political discussions. 
Giving up all professional reading, and without any serious occupation, 


| he led the idle life of a man of wit and pleasure about town,—spreading 


hilarity and mirth wherever he appeared,—seemingly cheerful and hap- 
py himself,—but spending many listless and melancholy hours in private, 
—sometimes mixing in scenes which his friends heard of with pain, and 
which brought upon him distress as well as discredit. He as yet retain- 
ed his beautifu! villa at Hampstead, near Caen Wood, called ‘ Evergreen 
Hall.’ Here he gave gay parties, of which he was the life by his good 
humour and whimsicalities. ° ” 7 . ° 

He afterwards parted with his property at Hampstead, and bought an 
estate in Sussex, which turned out an unfortunate speculation, for it 
produced nothing but stunted birch trees, and was found irreclaimable. 
To lessen his loss, he set up a mauufactory of broome. One of the men 
he employed to sell them about the country, being taken before a magis- 
trate fur doing so Without a license, contrary to the ‘Hawkers and Ped- 
lars Act,’ he went in person to defend him, and contended there was a 
clause to meet this very case. Being asked which it was, he answered, 
‘ The sweeping clause, your worship—which is further fortified by a pro- 
vio, that notuiug herein contained shall prevent or be interpreted to pre- 
vent any proprietor of land from selling the produce thereofin any man- 
ner that to him shall seem fit.’ ”’ 

“ Witha view to improve his property he began to study farming, 
and put himself under the celebratec agriculturist Coke of Norfolk, af- 








“ * Jekyll said to him, ‘ Having been long a wanderer, I hope you 
will now stick to the point.’ He answered, * Yea, I have an eye to the 
pole, since | kuow where the Pointers are.’ My readers have probably 
heard of the Point at Portswoutb, and its inhabitants.” 

t “ Troiter’s Memoirs of Fox, p, 258. However, the Right Hon. Thom- 
as Erskine writes to me,—‘ Mr. Trotter has misunderstood the circum- 
stance to which he aliudes, obviously in no friendly spirit. My father was 
introduced to Bonaparte, not by neme, but by his official title as Clan- 
cellor to the Priuee of Wales. The First Cons], not knowing the 
nature of this office, or the name of the individual who filled it, put the 
question, “ Etes vous legiste!”” When my father was afterwards, at an 








to explain away and excuse, and in the others ready to impute bad mo- 
tives with severity, if not with bitterness. Wedderburn may have been 


and imperfect; but the colours are not laid upon their portraits fron the 
same pallette, and, however impartial their painter may have desired to 





Lord Erskine’s birth, parentage, aud education are familiar to every | , 
reader, The desultory character of his early career—sailor soldier, snd 
what-not—till called to the bar at the age of twenty eight, (a. p. 1778,) | | 





evening party given by Madame Josephine, introduced to the hero by 
his name, Napoleon alluded to his former interview, by saying, ‘ You 


wicked ; Eldon, hypocritical and canting ; and Erskine only a little weak | are better kuown to me by your name than your ocffice.”’ 


« Curran, who was then likewise at Paris. escaped the mortification of 


- : ; such a question being addressed to him, by luckily keeping away from 
be, we must observe that, as it were in spite of himseif, he has Jaid on | Bonsparte s levee. Thus he wrote to a friend while sti}! in some doubt 
the brighter tints where his fancy painted, and not spared the darkest | pon the subject ;—‘ I don’t suppose [shall get myself presented to the 
where inexorable justice could be appealed to as claiming the sacrifice. | Consul ;—not having been privately baptized at St. James’s would be a 


tifliculty;—to get over it a favour ;—and then the trouble of getting my- 


self costumed for the show ;—and then the emall value of being driven 


ike the beasts of the field before Adam when he named them. I think 


{ shan’t mind it,’” 








terwards Earl of Leicester, observing that having been instructed by Coke 
at Westminster, he was now to be instracted by Coke, as great a man in 
his way, at Holkham.’ But the master boasted little of his pupil, re- 
lating this anecdote of his progress : ‘ Coming to a finely cultivated field 
of wheat, the first specimen he had seen of hill husbandry, Erskine ex- 
claimed, in adelighted tone, ‘ What a beautiful piece of lavender ! !” * 

* By way of lounge, he would not unfrequentiy come to Westminster 
Hall, to chat with his old friends—ever expressing regret that he bad left 
the Bar. Once he jumped on the table in the robing room, and said in 
a pitiful tone, ‘ Here is the first day of term, and I have not a single brief 
in my bag.’—I remember on another occasion, when a group of us gath- 
ered round him to hear his stories, we flattered him much by asking bim 
to introduce into his ‘ Cruelty to Animals Bill,’ a clause ‘ for the protec- 
tion of Juxiors,—telling him truly, that we had suffered much bad treat- 
ment siuce he had left us.—Remaining a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
often dined in the Hall, and was much more light hearted than when he 
sat there with the Great Seal before him. Yet when piached by return- 
ing poverty, he would occasionally think with regret of the very short 
period he had enjoyed his lucrative office. Captain Parry, the famous na- 
vigator, being asked at a dinner party what he and his crew had lived 
mpon when they were frozen up in the Polar Sea, said, ‘ they lived upon 
Seals.’ ‘And very good living too,’ exclaimed Erskine,‘ if you keep them 
long enough.’ 

“Soon after his resignation he was invited to a fete at Oatlands, where 
the Duchess of York had upon the lawn a number of rare animals, and 
among others, a remarkable black monkey with a long white hairy man- 
tle flowing py over his head and shoulders. Erskine was late in 
appearing: but at last, while the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York 
and other royal personages, were standing in a group near the entrance 
to the court yard, he arrived in a very = ned looking one horse chaise. 

“He immediately alighted ; but instead of paying his duty to the ‘Roy- 
alties’ before him, he suddenly stepped up to the monkey; and taking 
off his hat ina very dignified manner, and making three conges, he ad- 

the animal in these words, amidst the hearty laugh of all pre- 
sent :—‘ Sir, I sincerely wish you joy— You wear your wig for life !’'t 

He was atall fashionable breakfasts and balls of peculiar eclat ; and 
whereas formerly he had risen at five in the morning to sit down to his 
briefs, before the ladies of his family had returned from such parties, it 
was now sometimes later before he went to bed, ard at any hour next 
day he might have adopted the excuse of Thomson the poet, ‘Why should 
I get up when I have nothing to do?’ ” 


Tt was about this time, which his biographer did not notice, that he al- 
lowed himself, at least, two pair of white kid gloves per day. But our 
author proceeds: 


* Erskine now sought to relieve hia ennui, and to recover his conse- 
quence by becoming an authcr, and he published an octavo volume under 
the title of * Armata,.’ Thisis aclose imitation of ‘ Utopia’ and ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,’ but is very inferior to those immortal productions, though 
by no means without cleverness. ‘The narrator is supposed to have been 
shipwrecked, aud getting somehow into another planet, to have reached 
a very distant region called ‘Armata’ (England) with a neighbouring 
island, under the same government, called ‘ Patricia’ (Ireland )—having 
for its great rival in power another state, called ‘ Caretia’ (France.) 
There are two parts—oune historical and political, the other describing 
manners and customs.’ * * * 

“As amere author, I doubt whether he would ever have emerged 
from obscarity. From his peculiar temperament he seems to have re- 
quired the excitement of listeners, and of controversy, and of instant ap- 
plause, to brighten his imagination and to sharpen his faculties Most 
of his prose compositions passed through several editions, as people had 
a curiosity to see an Ex-Chancellor become a romance writer, or a pam. 

hleteer ; but if they bad been published anonymously, or as written by 

ohn Smith or Thomas Tompkins. they would not ever have reached 
the dignity of being censured by gods or men, or the columns of a news- 
paper.” 

He also published, it is subsequently stated, a pleasing little poem in 
behalf of rooks, in which he defended these birds agriculturally as well as 
humanely. As in all his other pursuits, he was enthusiastic about this 
pamphlet, and we lament to say that both our copy of it, and a long and 
curious letter from its author, are catalogued among the /acune committed 
upon our library. 

His visit to his native place, Edinburgh, in 1821, made a considerable 
public and popular sensation. Lord @ remarks. 

“The Scotch who, notwithstanding their alleged nationality, have al- 


wore on his Gretna Green expedition.* On Monday the great dinner 
was given to the Ex-Chancellor. Several great persons were expected, 
but none of themcame. I observe that these despisers of rank are won- 
derfully vain of getting a title to grace their meetings.’ ” 

To the want of information evinced by the foregoing note, we may add 
tha following absence of intelligence, which any biographer might readily 
have procured : 

“ Erskine wished much to have crossed over into Fife, that he might 
have revisited St. Andrew’s—above all, he said, ‘ Lady Buchan’s Cove,’ 
the ‘Scores,’ the ‘ Witch Lake,’ across which be bad often swam—and 
the room in which he had learned to dance ‘ shantrews ;’ but, without 
ever again beholding these scenes, he was forced to return to be pre- 
sent at a great public dinner to be given in England, to celebrate the 
Queen’s acquittal. 

“ When these rejoicings had passed away, he fell back into the ordina- 
ry routine of private life, which, | am deeply concerned to say, was no 
longer very happy for him, nor very creditable. From his unlucky pur- 
chase of land in Sussex, from a bad investmeut of alarge sum in the 
American funds, and from other acts of imprudence, he became straiten- 
ed in his circumstances. A gentleman in Derbyshire, from admiration 
of his public character, had left him by will a considerable landed estate, 
but the will was defeated by the ignorance of a country ae who 
recommended that the testator should ‘suffer a recovery’ to confirm it, 
whereby it was rendered invalid t Having parted with his splendid 
mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as wellas his villa at Hampstead, he 
now lived in a lodging in Arabella Row, Pimlico, moving occasionally to 
a cottage in Sussex, which he called Buchan Hill-and he had contracted 
a second marriage—when, how, or with whom | have not learned upon 
any authority. 

“ l cannot venture, ex cathedra, to say lightly, as Sheridan did : 

‘** When men like Erskine go astray, 
Their stars are more in fault tben they.’ 

Considering his years, his station, the feeling of those who looked up to 
him, and his own lively perception of what was right, his errors are at- 
tended with considerableaggravation. ‘ The usual course, on such occa- 
sions, is to say— T'aceamus de his—but History neither asserts her great- 
est privilege, nor discharges her duties, when, dazzled by brilliant 
genius or astonished by splendid triumphs, or even softened by amiable 
qualities, she abstains from marking those defects which so often degrade 
the most sterling worth, and which the talents and the affections that 
they accompany may sometimes seduce men to imitate.’t However, if 
I conceal none of his errors which have come to my knowledge, I hope 
I shall not be generaliy blamed for not curiously inquiring into them.’ 

We would stop here, not even repeating the warm and just eulogies 
upon his varied eloquence, but must be content to subjoin a few facetie 
to redeem the dryness of review : 

“When Mr. Perry, the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, was tried, 
in the year 1810, for a libel on George III., and was acquitted under the 
direction of Lord Ellenborough, I happened to be sitting, along with 
several other juniors, immediately behind Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney 
General, who turned round aod said in a loud whisper, ‘ We shall never 
again get a verdict for the Crown while the Chief Justice is in opposi- 
tion.’ Yet the acquittal was allowed by all impartial persons to be highly 
proper,—the alleged libel merely alluding, rage een gee to the pre- 
judices of the reigning Sovereign against his Roman Catholic subjects. 
Gibbs had aspite against Ellenborough, who said of him that ‘ his nose 
would take ink stains out of linen.’—Sir Vicary went generally by the 
sobriquet of Sir Vinegar; and one fine summer's day, !woking more than 
usually acetous, the phenomenon was thus accounted for : 


‘ The Sun’s bless’d beam turns Vinegar wore sour.’ 
os 7 . * * 


“ He (Erskine) had a kindness for hiy countryman Park, afterwards a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, but occasionally quizzed him; and 
he wrote upon him the following lines, which, with a little alveration, 
might have been applied to himself: 

“** James Allan Park 
Came naked stark 
From Scotland : 
But now wears clo‘es, 
And lives with beaux 
In England.’ 

“On the long, lanky visage of Mr. Justice Ashurst, befors whom he 

daily practised, he penned the following couplet: 





ways been cautiously slow in doing honour to their eminent men while 
alive,—although they were proud of the greatest advocate that had ever 
practised at the English bar, had never hitherto shown him any public 
mark of distinction—piqued, perhaps, by his seeming neglect of them,— 
for he had not once visited his native land since he first left it in the uni- 
form ofa midshipman, more than half acentury ago. There was now, 
however, a general desire in all ranks beyond the Tweed to see among 
them, and publicly to honour the man who had done so much to raise 
the national fame, and to remove the prejudice that they were time-serv- 
ing politicians—ever ready for the sake of a job, to support and inf “Aone 
the minister ofthe day. Accordingly he was invited to a public dinner 
at Edinburgh, and he at once accepted the invitation—not only from 
gratified vanity, but froma desire to revisit the scenes of his childhood, 
and above all from a curiosity to cross by a bridge the och, or lake, which 
had been the northern boundary of AuLp Reexkie, and toadmire beyond 
it the splendid New Town of Ediaburgh, where he had been accustomed 
to shoot wild ducks and snipes. 

“ On his arrival in the Scottish metropolis be eagerly flew to his own 
haunts, particularly the ‘ flat’ in the lofty house inhabited by his father 
and mother—the High School where he had smarted under the ‘awse,— 
and the close in which he believed he had conversed with the ghost of 
the old family butler. 

It is said that he was affected by deep melancholy when he found that 
a second generation of men had nearly passed away since he had run 
about there, a thoughtless, bare-legged, curly-pated stripling, and when 
he reflected that he must himself soon be spoken of among those who 
had been, Confessing himself to be Jaudutor temporis acti, he would not 
allow that many of the changes which he saw were improvements, and 
recollecting the lustre shed upon their country by Hume, Robertson, 
and Adam Smith, he questioned whether Scotland prosperod in litera- 
ture as much as ip material wealth. Butafter he had passed afew days 
in the society of Francis Jeffrey, all these moody contemplations were 
banished from his mind, and he admitted that for valuable knowledge, for 
intellectual prowess, for refined taste, and for gentle manners she could 
still show a man equal to the sons of whom she had been most proud in 
former days. 


“Unfortunately, party spirit was dreadfully embittered by the recent 
trial of the Queen, and now raged in Edinburgh with unexampled 
fury. For this reason the Tories considered themselves bound to keep 
aloof from him who had so crossed the wishes of the King, and who was 
now so obnoxious at Court. Walter Scott, whose benevolent disposition 
is to be admired not less than his genius, refused to meet him, and did 
every thing in his power, to disparage him. 

“ Nevertheless, the dinner went off with eclat—Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
Cranstoun, Moncrieff, John Murray, Cunninghame, and the other leading 
Scotch Whigs assisting to do honour to their illustrious guest. They drank 
the health of ‘ Plain Thomas Erskine,’ thinking that such a designation 
would be more grateful to his feelings than a pompous enumeration of all 
the titles bestowed upon him — all the offices he had filled. His 
forensic triumphs were duly celebrated, and he was seen to shed tears 
a llusions to the glories of former days. His own speech was distin- 

guished by good feeling and good taste.” 
Yet, “ of this dinner,” adds his Lordship, “ we have the following pre- 
judiced account from Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who, though now become 


an Edinburgh Tory, l mustadmit, when she wrote her Letters from the shoulders of the cowardly offender, who, crouching and grumbling, asked 


Mountains, displayed as much talent in describing Highland scenery and 


Highland manners, as Madame de a in ome py Nagra ome Erskine, ‘my etick is my own; mayn’t 1 use it as I please?’ 
ouis «3 e party 


narrating the intrigues of the Court o 
been paying great homage to Lord Erskine, and talking of his return to 


*¢ Judge Ashurst, with his lantern jaws 
Throws /ight upon the English laws.’§ 
* * * * 

“One day, in 1807, when engaged to dine on turtle with the Lord May 
or, he was obliged to sit late an the woolsack. Plamer pleading at the 
bar with great turbulence and tediousness, and justifying the saying that 
‘ his eloquence was like a tailor’s goos , hot and heavy,’—the Chancellor 
was secretly very impatient and angry, but was observed to be writing 
diligently. Bishop Majendie then came up to Lord Grenville and said, 
‘ Lord Erskine seems very intent on this cause,’ Lord Grenville answer- 
ed, ‘ My Lord Chancellor always takes a note.”” Lord Holland, who 
was very familiar with him, and suspected from his manner that there 
was something unusual in his occupation, bad overheard the conversa- 
tion, and asked for a sight of his note-book. Being produced, it wa 
ay to contain the following lines addressed to Plumer— the ink no 
yet dry: 





*'¢ Oh that thy cursed balderdash 
Were swiftly changed to callipash! 
Tay bands so stitf, and snug toupee, 
Corrected were to callipee ; 

That since | can nor dine nor sup, 
I might arise and eat thee up!’ 


“ Being once in a festive party, where every one present was required 
to make a new riddle, he most indecorously proposed the following: 


“<*¢Deg quopam Rece. 
“**T may not do right, though I ne’er do wrong; 
I never can die, though I may not live long; 
My jowl itis purple, my head it is fat— 
Come riddle my riddle. What is it? What? What?’ 


“Ye was, nevertheless, a devoted friend to monarchy, and in his 

raver mood, he was ready to do justice to the firmness of purpose and 
Somme virtues belonging to the Monarch, with whose appearance and 
phraseology he now used such unjustifiable freedom, 

** Without any refined wit, and with only a moderate portion of hu- 
mour, he had much success in society from his constant hilarity and well- 
bred respect for the feelings of others. Fond as he was of talking, he 
never attempted to engross the whole conversation to himself, and, in 
choosing the topics of his conversation, and the manuer in which he en- 
larged upon them, he considered the company he was addressing—not 
declaiming interminably, as if the listeners, whether ladies, military offi- 
cers, members of parliament, or judges, were pupils to be instructed in 
a lecture-room,—nor entering into a disquisition on some recondite ques- 
tion with another reckless controversialist, each of them caring as little 
for the rest of the company as if the two were disputing together on Sa- 
lisbury Plain. He paid to sex and station the deference due to them, and 
he was eager tobring forward into notice the most unobtrusive of all who 
were present. id ai * ° 

“Crossing Hampstead Heath, he saw a ruffianly driver most unmerci- 
fully pummelling a miserable bare-boned mo. by eteaens Y remon- 
strating with him, received this answer, ‘Why, it’s my own; mayn't | 
use it as [ please?’ As the fellow spoke, he discharged a fresh shower 
of blows on the raw back of his beast. Erskine, much irritated by this 
brutality, laid two or three sharp blows of his walking-stick over the 


him what business he had to touch him with his stick? ‘ Why,’ replied 








Scotland after fifty-one years’ residence, as if a comet had re-appeared. 
I was asked to meet him last Saturday night, and saw him surrounded 
by all his satellities. He isa shattered wreck of a man, decked with a 
diamond star. This decoration he wore, I was told, as Knight of the 
Thistle. [always thought of him with the deep straw-bonnet which he 








“* Lonce puzzled a legal friend of mine, who said he would certainly 
know oats from wheat if he saw them growing tovether by asking him 
if he should know barley from malt if he saw them erowing together ? 
He said he thought he should, but he was not quite so sure.” 

“ Qn the euthority of a gentleman still alive who was present. The 
Oatlands Monkey was a specimen of the Simia Rosalia : « smal] red feet, 
hair very fine, soft, long, of bright yellow, resembling yellow silk ! 
round the face hair much longer than in other parts, so as to forma large 
mane like that of a lion-native of Guiana—-the Marikina of Buffon,’ ” 











** I know nothing of the story here alluded to.—(lt made noise 
enough in the Journals of the time.—Ep. L. G.) 

‘“‘t He used to give an amusing account of the attorney who came 
to him after the testator’s death to announce the intelligence of his being 
now owner ofa greal eetate, concluding thus: ‘ And your lordship need 





“In an action against a stable-keeper, for not taking proper care of a 
horse,—' The horse,’ said Mingay, who led for the plaintiff, ‘ was turned 
into a stable, with nothing to eat but musty hay. To such feeding the 
horse demurred.’ ‘He should have gone fo the country,’ retorted Erskine. 
This, though caviare to the multitude,—to a true special pleader is of 
exquisite relish,-—‘ demurring’ and ‘going to the country,’ being 
the technical terms for requiring a cause to be decided on a ques- 
tion of law by the Judges, or a question of fact by the jury. ’ 
“T must have credit with non-professional readers for my assertion- 
that the following is equally delectable. Billy Baldwin, a low practition. 
er in the King’s Siok was much employed in bail-business, and moving 
attachments against the sheriff ‘for not bringing in the body,’ i. e. for 
not arresting and imprisoning debtors. Being told that he had sold his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, now Surgeons’ Hall, to the Corporation 
of Surgeons, ‘I suppose,’ said Erskine, ‘it was recommended to them 
a epee being so well acquainted with the practice of bringing in 
t ° 

“When he was Chancellor, being asked by the Secretary of the Treat- 
ury whether be would attend the grand Ministerial firh dinner, to be 
given at Greenwich at the end of the Session, he answered, To be sure [ 
will; what would your fish dinner be without the Great Seat?’ 

“T venture on one more, which, though it has a legal aspect, all will 
understand. His friend Mr. Maylem, of Ramsgate, having observed that 
his physician had ordered him not to bathe, ‘Oh, then,’ said Erskine, 
‘you are Malum prohibitum.’ ‘My wife, however,’ resumed the other, 
‘does bathe.’ ‘ Worse still,’ rejoined Erskine, ‘for she is Malum in sz,’ 
“In the exuberance of his fun he was likewise fond of what may be 
called practical jokes. The late worthy Sir John Sinclair, having pro- 
posed that a testimonial should be presented to himself by the British 
nation, for his eminent public services, in answer to one of his circulars, 
Erskine wrote on the first page of a latter, in a flowing hand, these 
words, which filled it to the bottom: 

“ My Dear Sir Joun,—I am certain there are few in this kingdom 
who set a higher value on your public services than myself—and I have 
the honour to subscribe’— 

“ Then on turning over the leaf was to be found—‘ Myself, Your most 
obedient faithful servant, “'T. Erskine.’” 
Erskine’s egotism, his brother Lord Buchan’s oddities, his brother 
Henry’s humour, and other topics, are noticed—the dear old Lord's 
quaintnesses, we think, rather harshly, for he was good-natured, and 
took a warm interest in aspirants and beginners; and the Advocate’s wit, 
in a shorter compass than we could have desired, if compatible with 
the main object of the biography, for it was both penetrating and racy. 
Erskine had many posthumous honours paid to him, and none more than 
he deserved, for, if liable to human failings, he possessed rare and great 
qualities which lifted him far above the sphere of ordinary men. The 
last joke which told upon himself was worth of him. When he was 
created a Knight of the Thistle, and ceased to speak in parliament, it 
was quaintly said, alluding to the green ribbon and a celebrated sign 
of a public house in Oxford-street, that he was the Green Man and Still. 
In his grave it might have been bis epitaph. 


ee 
NEW LIFE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Halliwell’s Life :—Concluded from last Albion 


During the last century, it appears, many curious traditions mepeeins 
Shakespeare were current at Stratford, andsome of them are sufliciently 
ludicrous, and but little known. It may be doubted whether Mr. Halli- 
well has always exercised a wise discretion in dragging them from their 
obscurity: yet we are half inclined to recall that opinion, when we find 
some of those ridiculed by former biographers, receiving contemporary 
authentication. ‘I'hus the anecdote of Shakespeare and Burbage, which 
says ver y little for the morality of either of them, was once detided as a 
modern fiction, the traditional authority for it extending no further back 
than a century; but, strange to say, the anecdote is found in essentially 
the same form in a MS. collection of metropolitan facetiw, bearing date 
in 1603. Again, Mr. Knight, and some of his squeamish followers, have 
derided the old traditional anecdote respecting the poet and Combe the 
usurer, but Mr. Hunter has satisfactorily proved the general truth of the 

story. Mr. Halliwell furnishes us with new facts respecting this person 
and his connexion with Shakespeare, aud then proceeds with his account 
of the tale: 

“ This transaction with the Combes leads me to one of the best known 
and most popular traditions relating to Shakspeare, his satirical verses 02 

John a Combe. Aubrey’s version of the anecdote has been already given, 
but Rowe’s account is rather more minute ;—‘ The latter part of his life 
was spent, as all men of good sense will wish theirs may be, in ease, re- 
tirement, and the conversation of his friends. He had the good fortune 
to gather an estate equal to his occasion, and, in that, to his wish; and is 
said to have spent some years before his death at his native Stratford. 
His pleasurable wit and good nature engaged him in the acquaintance, and 
entitled him to the friendship of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 

Amongst them, it is a story almost sti!] remembered in that country, that 
he had a particulay intimacy with Mr. Combe, an old gentleman noted 
thereabouts for his wealth and usury: it happened that in a pleasant 
conversation amongst their common friends, Mr. Combe told Shakespeare 
in a laughing manner that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if 
he happened to outlive him; and since he could not know what might 
be said of him when he was dead, he desired it might be done immedi- 
ately; upon which Shakespeare gave him these four lines: 


‘Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav’d ; 
’Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav’d ; 
If any man ask, who lies in this tomb? 
Oh! oh! quoth the devil, ’tis my John a-Combe.”” 


‘«* But the sharpness of the satire is said to have stung the man so 8e- 
verely, that he never forgave it.’ 

“ The lines recorded by Aubrey and Kowe are constantly found, under 
slightly varied forms, in epigrammatical collections of the seventeenth 
century.t As usual with traditions, for omnis fabula fundatur historia, 
we find the general statement accurate, and the particulars incorrect. 
Shakespeare did write verses on Combe, but not the doggrel assigned to 
him. It appears, from an account of a journey undertaken in 1634, pre- 
sented in MS. Lansd. 213, that three officers of the army saw in that 
year at Stratford, ‘a neat monament of that famous English poet, Mr. W. 
Shakespeare, who was borne here; and one of an old gentleman, a bach- 
elor, Mr. Combe, upon whose name the sayd poet did merrily fann up some 
witty and facetious verses, which time would nott give us leave to sacke 
up.’ These verses were of course, as Mr. Hunter says, ‘ written in the 
punning style of the times, allusive to the double sense of the word 
Combe, a8 the name of the person there interred, and the name also of a 
certain measure of corn,’ but it is not at all likely such lines were ever 
in Stratford church, as Mr. Hunter asserts, and there is nothing in the 
extract just given to warrant such a conclusion. According to Rowe, 
Shakespeare offended Combe by the satire, but this at least is very doubt- 
ful, for Combe left him a legacy of £5 in 1614, and the poet gave his 
sword, by will, to Mr. Thomas Combe. The Combes and Shakspeares 
were doubtlessly on friendly terms, and the respectable position which 
John Combe held at Stratford will be seen from his will, which I here 
print for the first time. It will be found of importance in deciding on 
the evidence respecting the anecdete above mentioned; and its publi- 
cation is a late act of justice to a man who does not appear to have 12 
any way deserved the popular slander that has descended on his name. 
As far as can be judged from his will,’ nothing is there to be found incon- 
sistent with a character of perfect fairness and liberality.’’ 





“* He is generally called John Combe, but his name appears John 4 
Combes, in some undated fragments of a subsidy roll at Carlton Ride.” 
“+ In Dominum Edov. Stanhop fenerat. 
‘¢Ten in the hundred lies under this stone, 
An hundred to ten to the devil he’s gone. 
“ MS. Addit. 15227, p. 18. 


“ Here lies 10 with 160 under this stone, 
A 100 to cne but to th’ divel hees gone. 
* MS. Sloane, 1489, f. 11. 





have no doubt as to the validity of the will; for, after it was made, we 
suffered a recovery toconfirm it.’ This legal absurdity is corrected by a 
bill | had the honour to introduce into Parliament.” 

t “ Lord Brougham.” 

§ ‘It has been said that he was the author of the epigram on Judge 
Grose— 

‘“Qualis sit Grotius judex, uno accipe versu, 
Exclamat, dubitat, stridet, bal butit et errat;’ 

but Latin versifying was unknown at St. Andrew’s in his time, and he 
would hardly (if he could) have given utterance to such a savage effu- 
sion. 


“ Who is this lyes under this hearse? 
Ho ho, quoth the divel, tis my Dr. Pearse. : 
| “ MS. Sloane, 1489, f 11. 


“ Here lies at least ten in the hundred, 
Shackled up both hands and feet, 
That at such as lent mony gratis wondred, 
The gain of usury was so sweet; 
But thus being now of life bereav’n, n 
Tis a hundred to ten he’s scarce gone to heaven.” ; 
“ Wits Interpreter, the English Parnassus, 167 1. 
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Combe’s will is carious and interesting, but too long to be transferred 
to our columns. The same may be said of otherdocuments, more strictly 
concerning Shakespeare, and be which we may refer our readers to the 
work itself. For our own part, we are unwilling to dismiss old John a 
Combe even with this notice ; and as the following particulars are re- 
markable, if not wholly to be relied on, we proceed wiih our abstract, 
honestly expressing our regret (bat the want of time of the three officers 
to “ sacke up” the verses on Combe has deprived us of the benefit of 
receiving what Shakespeare really wrote on his friend. These perhaps 
will never be recovered, but it is worthy of observation that a different 
versivn of the anecdote is rejated in Ms. Ashmole 38, p. 180, written not 
many yearsafter the death of Shakespeare : 

« ¢ On John Combe, a couetous rich man, Mr. Wm. Shak-spear wright this 

at his request while hee was yett liveing for his epitaphe. 
«¢ Who lies in this tombe 1? 
Hough, quoth the Devill, ’* tis my sone John a Combe. 
Finis 
“ But being dead and making the poore his heiers, hee after wrightes this for 
his epitaph. 
‘* Howere he lived, judge not, 
John Combe shall never be forgott, 
While poor hath memmorye, for hee did gather 
To make the poore his issue: hee their father 
As record of his tilth and seedes 
Did crowne him in his latter needes, 
“ Finis W. Shae.” 


“ Peck, in his * New Memoirs of Milton,” 1740, bas preserved another 
tale, in which it is stated that Shakespeare wrote another satirical = 
taph on the brother of John Combe. Itisequally authentic with the 
latter. ‘‘ Every body,” he says, ‘ knows Shakespeare’s epitaph for 
John a Combe, and 1 am told he afterwards wrote another for Toma 
Combe, alias Thin-beard, brother of the John, and that it was never yet 
printed.” This second composition is in the following strain : 

“Thin in Rodk and thick in purse 
Never man beloved worse ; 

He went to th’ grave with many a curse; 
The devil and he had both one nurse.” 


“It will be observed that the composers of this and other similar 
stanzas attributed to the bard, among which may be included the vulgar 
lines over his grave, are never satisfied without introducing his Satanic 
Majesty on the scene, or, at the least, bis ordinary legacy, a curse. We 

must notso readily deprive our poet of his contemporary epithet, the 
entle Shakespeare ; for none of these can safely be assigned to his pen. 

t is, however, worth adding, that in the last} century there was a tradi- 

tiouury tale current at Stratford, which included the ver:eson John and 
Thomas Combe, and in which they are introduced somewhat differently 
from the narratives just given. 

“« Mr. Combe and the bard of Stratford were intimately acquainted, 
the former one day in a tavern, said to be the sign of the Bear, in the 
Bridge-street, in Stratford, sad to the other, “ I suppose you will write 
my epitaph when I am dead; you may as well do it now, that I may 
know what you will say of me whenI am gone.” Immediately he re- 

lied, “ ltshall be this, Ten in the hundred,” &c. The company instant- 
y burst into a loud lav gh, perhaps from the justness of the idea, and the 
hatred all men have to the character of a miser and usurer; the violence 
of the mirth somewhat subsiding, they desired to hear what he had to 
say of Mr. Thomas Combe brother of the former gentleman, when he 
instantly said. “ But thin beard,” &c. This brother was remarkable for 
the thinness of his beard, and no doubt also for his covetous disposi- 
tion ; therefore the poignancy of the sarcasm afforded no small’ diversion 
amongst the convivial meeting ; but it is said the severity of this satire 
made so deep an impression upon the two brothers, that they never for- 
gave the author of their epitaphs.”’ 

“Another traditionary anecdote has likewise been stated to refer to 
Combe, but the best version of it introduces a blacksmith as the chief 
actor, and Combe’s name does not appear. A blacksmith accosted 
Shakespeare, as he was leaning over a mercer’s door, with 


‘ Now, Mr. Shakespeare, tel! me if you can, 
The difference between a youth and a young man.’ 
To which the poet immediately replied, 
* Thou son of fire, with thy face like a maple, 
The same difference as between a scalded and a coddle apple.” 


* According to Malone, in 1790, “ this anecdote was related near fifty- 
years ago to a gentleman at Stratford by a person tbenabove eighty years 
of age, whose father might have been contemporary with Shakespeare.” 
I have, however, seen an unpublished letter, written by Malone in 1788 
in which si the following account of this tradition ; j 

“* Mr. Macklin tells but a blind story of Sir Hugh Clopton’s having 
sent for avery old woman, near ninety, who repeated to him a couplet 
that she remembered to have heard in her youth, and which was said to 
have been written by Shakespeare on old John Combe, in which he 
compared his face toamaple. { gave no credit to this at first, but hav- 
ing yesterday found the same satirical comparison in a book of Queen 
Elizabeth's age, I begin tu be less incredulous. Perhaps Mr. Taylor 
may remember this old woman. It is certain much tradition might have 
been handed down about our great poet, for the mother of the very old 
woman hy fe of might have been a servant to hisdaughtsr Mrs. Queeny, 
and have beard many particulars from her se late asthe Restoration, but 
unfortunately the last age was not an age of curiosity or inquiry.” 

“The old woik to which Malone referred in confirmation of this 
anecdote was, “ Tarlton’s Jests drawne into these three parts, his court- 
witty jests, his sound city jests, his countrey-pretty jests, full of delight, 
wit, and honest mirth,’’ 4tv. 1638, first published in 1600, and also con- 
taining an anecdote in which a person's face is compared to a maple ; 


ni A jest ofan apple hitting Tarlton on the face. 

“* Tarlton having flouted the fellow for his pippin which hee threw 
hee thought to bee meet with Tarlton at length, so i the play Tarlton’s 
part was to travell, who kneeling down toask his father blessing, the fel- 
low threw an apple at him, which hit him on the cheek. Tarlton, tak- 
10g up the apple, made this jest : 

‘ Gentleman, this fellow with this face of mapple, 

Instead ofa pippin hath thrown me an apple, 

But as for an apple he hath cast a crab, 

So, instead of an honest women, God hath sent him a drab.’ 


The peoplelaughed heartily, for he had a quean to his wife.’ 
It 's worthy of remark that a similar comparison is used by Shakes- 
a this grained face of mine;’ and considering that the genealogy of 
ning is very correctly deduced by Malone, there may by possibility 
bs “ties some foundation for it. At all events, it is of better authority 
~Jan the anecdotes relating to Shakespeare that found their way into the 

Jest books of the last century.” 

Shaken” Gbserve, en passant, that epitaphs of the kind attributed to 
ean po on Combe are constantly met with in early political collec- 
pap Be one ou Sir John Bridgeman is uow before us. It is scarcely 
M ee for quotation, but very similar to that above mentioned. 
a be iwell appears to have overlooked the passage in Combe’s will 
pe . a monument to be raised to him after his death, which seems to 
) tend bie ie the tradition which attributes the erection of one to him 
. ae 1s life must be erroneous. It may, perhaps, be hereafter exact- 
+ aan ones how far these tales may be considered authentic. At 
thes tay ae evidence before us, we can only express our opinion 
yo '. Halliwell is somewhat too credulons, whilejMr. Knight is a great 
will - much the other way. Asa finale to this farrago of chit-chat, we 
in if ° = more quotation, and repeat what the author says concern- 
8 1e ce ebrated wit combats between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson ; 
suthes a ee noble testimony‘ to the memory of my beloved, the 
cufiniten t, William Shakespeare, and what he hath left us,’ is of itself 
ban ean him of any posthumous ill-feeling to bis friend; yet 
hanes - ° le that even in the first line he seems to allude to the 
cae fro envy, that had been previously brought against him, ss we 
impl — ome lines in Davies's ** Scourge ot Folly,” which seem te 
thie’ 1669 onson had been unfairly maligned. Fuller, in his ‘“ Wor- 
vias Ben pate: cpeoking of Shakespeare, thus mentions his intimacy with 
which ~ I bent were the wit-combats between him and Ben Jonson, 
far higher in _— like war; Master Jonson, like the former, was built 
uhh oe nati pom 4 solid, but slow in performances; Shakespeare, 
turn with alt 4 man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
a¢lenoes thi es; tack about, and takeadvantage of all windes by the 
i headed + we wit and invention.’ Some of these wit-combats have 
own to posterity, but are not of the most brilliant descrip 


lion, as will appear fi : . 
, ! pear from the fol]; o 2 i i- 
molcan MSS. Oxford, No. Aa gy specimen preserved in the Ash 


Gee 
‘*Mr. Ben Jonson and 


vern, Mr. Jonson haveing ea em, Shakespeare being merrye ait a ta- 


inge begune this for his epiiaph, 
lies Ben Jonson, that was once one’ 
Shakespeare to make upp, who presently wrightes, 


: ‘ Here 
he gives yit ‘o Mr. 





‘ Who while hee liv’de was a sloe thinge, 
And now being deade is nothinge.’ 

‘Tt is not easy to appreciate the exact force of the wit here exhibited, 
but the anecdote comes to us in a ‘ questionable shape,’ and is most prob- 
ably corrupted. The conclusion of the first line of the epitaph should 
probably be ‘that was one’s son,’ for in an early MS. common place book, 
I have seen the following lines. B. Jonson in seipsum: 


‘ Here lies Jonson, 
Who was ones sonne: 
Hee had alittle hayre on his chin, 
His name was Benjamin!’ 


an amusing allusion to his personal appearance as any one may see who 
will turn to Ben’s portrait. Oldys has preserved some lines by Jonson 
and Shakespeare contained in an early manuscript, and bearing greater 
marks of authenticity, They are entitled ‘ Verses by Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare, occasioned by the motto to the Globe Theatre, totus mundus 
agit histrionem.” 

‘ Johnson. If but stage actors all the world displays, 

Where shall we find spectators of their plays? 
Shakespeare. Little or much of what we see we do; 
“‘ We are all both actors and spectators too.’ 


“ Gifford has assumed that Shakespeare was a member of a convivial 
club established at the Mermaid by Sir Walter Raleigh, but for this I 
find no authority, however probable the supposition may be in itself. 
Mr. Collier states it as a fact mentioned by Fuller, but he seems to have 
relied on Gifford’s assertion without referring to the original authority, 
for Fuller says nothing on the subject. The following anecdote relating 
to these two poets is preserved in MS. Harl. 6395, entitled ‘ Merry Pas- 
sages and Jests,’ compiled by Sir Nicholas Lestrange during the civil 
wars, and is given on the aut -_ of Mr. Dan. Lattin was a kind of 
mixed metal, very much resembling brass in its nature and colour 
Hence the force of the jest, which has been frequently printed : 

“Shakespeare was god-father to one of Ben Jonson's children, and 
after the christning, being in a deepe study, Jonson came to cheere 
him up, and ask’t him why he was so melancholy. “No, faith, Ben,” 
says he, “not I; but I have been considering a great while what should 
be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my god-child, and I have re- 
solv’d at last.” ‘I prythe, what,” sayeshe. ‘’Ifaith, Ben, I’le e’en give 
him a dozen good Lattin spoones, and thou shalt translate them.” 

“In an edition of the ‘ Town Jester,’ without date, but printed about 
1760, another anecdote occurs in which the names of Seuhsepene and 
Jonson are again mentioned in connexion with each other. According 
to this authority, ‘Ben Jonson and Shakespeare were once at a tavern- 
club where there were several lords trom the court who went to hear 
their wit and conversation ; Shakespeare call’d upon Ben Jonson to 
give a toast; he nam’d that lord’s wile that sat near him; the nobleman 
demanded why he nam'd her: Why not, replied the poet, she has the 
qualifications of a toast, being both brown and dry; which answer made 
them all laugh, his lordship having been obliged to marry her against his 
inclinations.’ I need not add there is no probability for the truth of this 
story, which I find slightly altered, and attributed to Phillips, the poet, 
in another collection. The jest-books of the last ceatury are worth ex- 
amination, but a great similarity and much repetition are to be traced 
through them, and the same anecdotes are often given in the different 
collections to a variety of individuals. Mach trash is there to be found 
sheltered under the names of the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” 

It would be quite fureign to the purposes of this review to enter into 
like detail on every portion of a work of this description, and it will be 
sufficient for us to indicate the chief novelties. Among these, we con- 
sider the numerous curious entries and declarations respecting John 
Shakespeare, not the least importaut, as throwing entirely a new light 
on the probable course of the poet’s early life, hitherto the most obscure 
portion of his biography. We have then the curious deed of 1597, found 
at Birmingham, which proves that the purchasersof Shakespeare’s house 
have not saddled the wrong horse ; and it also shows that at that period 
no grant of arms had been made to John Shakespeare. The extracts 
from the chamberlain’s accounts exhibit the history of social life at Strat- 
ford in Shakespeare’s time, and many documents, hitherto unknown, 
trace the history of the property belonging to his family in a clear and 
unlooked-for manner, Ascending to the poet’s own life, Mr. Halliwell, 
for the first time, fixes the date of the purchase of New Place, he pro- 
duces a curious letter mentioning the poet’s moneyed transactions; he 
prints for the first time court-rolls and surveys relating to bis property, 
and the particulars of a declaration of action brought by Shakespeare in 
1604, for malt sold and delivered to one Phillip Rogers. The author of 
Lear and Macbeth dealing in malt! We have also new information on 








Shakespeare’s transactions respecting the Stratford tithes iu 1614, and 
several curious paiticulars concerning the family of Anne Hathaway: 
*“ Anne Hathaway, 
She hath a way !”’ 

We have only to add that the volume is adorned with numerous en 
gravings and facsimiles executed by Mr. Fairholt, among whieh the 
tasteful representation of the Stratford bust especially demands our ap- 
proval. At the same time, we observe an inequality—some perhaps 
scarcely admitting of improvement, others appearing to exhibit signs of 
carelessness and imperfection. On the whole, however, they unques- 
tionably render the work much more attractive than it would otherwise 
have been, for excepting the obvious error of author as well as artist in 
falling into too great detail, we may repeat our conviction that the pre- 
sent attempt to collect the scattered remnants of the biography of the 
great dramatist into an intelligible form, is one of the most successful 
that have yet appeared. 


————— 
VANITY IN DEATH.~THE POOR PLAYER. 


It was early in the month of December in the year 1806, that a com- 
pany of comedians visited the small town of A in Norfolk ; and 
as their finances were at the lowest possible ebb, and their costume 
(unfortunately for them) ina very ancient and ansatisfactory condition, 
they found it difficult to obtain the rental of any place wherein to erect 
their temporary theatre: both the Town-Hall and the Head Inn club- 
room being peremptorily refused, unless the impossibility was first com- 
plied with, of depositing a week's rent in advance. 

Some days of vital consequence to the poor troop were consequently 
lost, and they would have had to quit the inhospitable town in a worse 
condition than they had entered it—and, Heaven knows, it hardly ad- 
mitted being made more forlor—had not the kindness of Squire Thorn- 
ton, who: considerately gave them the use of his large barn, saved them 
from such a calamity, and afforded them the means of atleast endeavour- 
ing to benefit their condition. 

The company consisted of seven men and four women, with a pretty 
fair average of children, under the management of a widower named 
Benson. This individual, though considerably advanced in years, and 
with features deeply indented with care and privation, had yet in his 
manner, bearing, and conversation an indelible stamp of gentleman: and 
though disguised in worn and threadbare habiliments, and crushed with 
suffering and disappointment, there was a soft and pleasing melody in his 
voice that at once bespoke attention, and evinced in its mild utterance, 
intergrity of soul and inherent gentility of blood. 

With the vanity so remarkable in professionals, but by no means pecu- 
liar to the stage, Benson did not consider himself yet too old to enact the 
lover and the hero; and, to prove his versatility of talent, frequently 
on the same evening assumed both the cothurnus and the sock, or Glouces- 
ter in the play and the Lying Valet in the farce. 

The weather, for the tirst week of their residence at A , had 
been unusually severe, cold and stormy; and though they billed the 
town and neighbourhood with the most indefatigable pains, and display- 
ed their pieces under the most novel and attractive appellations, they 
either dismissed, every other night, or played to a few scattered shil- 
lings, barely sufficient to cover the expenses of lighting ; and, although 
Shakespeare was announced under the titles of ** The Bloody Tyrant ; or 
the Battle of Bosworth: ‘“ The Pouad of Flesh; or, the Iuexorable 
Jew !” and similar phrases, he failed to draw the apathetic lieges from 
their warm firesides ; and the poor players were left to their empty barn 
and cheerless fate. 

It was on a bitter cold night in the beginning of their second week, 
that, under the auspices of the resident surgeon of the town, a group of 
eight or ten individuals were induced to visit ina body this obscure and 
neglected temple of Thespis. 

Some four or five shivering wretches, who formed the audience, sat 
huddled together for warmth on one of the back seats, with the collars of 
their coats pulled over their ears, and their hands buried in their capa- 
cious pockets, or rolled up in their brown smock frocks. 

As the party entered, the novelty of so overwhelming a rush at the 
door, produced a look of vague astonishment in the five persons collect. 
ed, and a gaze of incredulous wonder from the individual who took the 
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money, and who, roused from his previous employment of lighting three 
candles cut into six, that formed the foot lights, stared at the inundation 
of ten human beings at once, as on one of nature’s rarest phenomena. If 
the effect in front was great, behind the scenes it was magical, and if 
possible more bewildering, as far as the spectators might judge from the 
number of times that a slit in the green curtain was drawn aside, 

the frequency that a bright eye was observed to peer through, scanning 
and numbering the persons with a curiosity, long, intense and search- 
ing, as if doubting the reality of sense, and the evidence of their con- 
viction. 

It is unnecessary to describe the performance : the entertainment was 
of the usual order of such exhibitions forty years ago, when represented 
by scling pune : our business is with the last scene—man’s last scene, 
a tragedy beyond the criticism of human pen, too grave for censure, too 
ghastly for presuming levity. 

The play was Othello, and had proceeded to the scene where the Moor 
seizes Jago, and exclaims, “ Villain, be sure you prove my love a —— f” 
when, at the words, “ eternal soul !” the actor’s utterance failed, his head 
fell on his chest, and, reeling back, the manager sank down upon the 
stage in a fit of apoplexy, from physical debility and animal inanition; 
the exeitement of the part was too much for the enfeebled body and 
exhausted mind, and t he poor player fell lifeless on the boards of the 
barn stage. 

To the last farthing had this poor man shared the nightly receipts 
among his ill-fed but uncomplaining company; had made the straw 
bed, the barn his home, and for nearly two days had never tasted food. 
The surgeon who had brought so large an acquisition to the audience, 
was by the actor's side in a moment; it was not necessary to inquire 
the cause—calamity had written it inhisface. To procure blankets and 
romove his patient to a warm bed in the adjoining workhouse was the 
work of but afew minutes; and there with the atteation of a friend, more 
than the duty of an official, did Mr. Kightly administer all that prudence 
suggested or humanity could dictate, to alleviate his condition, but the 
animal powers had sunk too low to be easily, or at once roused again to 
ac’ion or the due fulfilment of their functions; and thus between life and 
death, so nicely balanced, it was sometimes hard to tell which predomin- 
ated ; poor Benson lay for eight-and-forty hours, oblivious to the world 
or to the ministering hand that strove with soothing care to pluck him 
back to consciousness and life. 

The workhouse clock was just striking eleven, on the second evening 
after the admission of Benson into that refuge of the destitute, and calam- 
ity’s last home, as Mr. Kightly stooped his head to pass under the low 
lintel of the split and gaping door, that formed the entrance to the rafter- 
ed garret, from whose bare beams festoons and broad meshes of cobwebs, 
covered with flock and dust, laced and intersected the open ceiling, 
hanging in many places in ragged waving threads far into the cheerless 
tenement. 

On a stump bedstead, two of whose broken limbs were supported om 
bricks, and which had been pushed into one of the remote corners of the 
uneven attic, lay the sick man : a coarse brown sheet, a dingy blanket 
and a woollen drugget of some obsolete colour formeda corresponding 
covering to the chaff mattress and unsightly couch of the invalid. A 
small wood fire burnt ruddy on the bricked hearth, beside which, ons 
three-legged stool, leaning her elbows on her knees and spreading the 
shrivelled palms of her bony hands close over the warm glow, sat an old 
woman of extreme age, whose skin, tanned and corrugated by years and 
weather into a thousand wrinkles, gave her a repulsive and disgusting 
cast of ugliness, while she rocked her body to and fro on the low seat, 
every now and then pausing to draw closer over her sharp shoulders an 
old petticoat that she had thrown round her neck, to keep off the cutting 
wiad, that through the split door found its way to her rhoumatic joints, 

Upon a cross-beam above her head, on which rested the brick-work of 
the chimney, and served for mantel-piece, stood a farthing-candle burn- 
ing in a tall black tin candlestick, and beside it a graduated medicine- 
bottle, an iron spoon, and a cracked tea-cup; a quart stone jug, contain- 
ing a warm caudle of gruelled beer, spirits, aud spice, stood beside the 
hot embers, out of which the crone from time to time, as she checked her 
oscillating motion, took frequent sips; smacking her withered lips, and 
muttering pleasurable commendation as the invigorating liquor cheered 
her chill blood. Occasionally, she would direct inquisitive glances at 
the mute patient, who on his back lay vacantly inspecting the drear 
chamber, and the revolting harridan, who, like a night raven, croaked 
bodingly of his end, to observe if he noticed the unwarranted use she 
made of his restorative. 

“Oh, it is comforting, warm and comforting !” she muttered to herself, 
as, taking another and more copious imbibition of the inviting beverage, 
she wiped her lips with the back of her skinny hand, and replaced the 
jug in the genial embers. “Warm, soft, and strong: the doctor made it 
himself: he’s a rare cook :—warm to the heart: ail the ~ things is 
kept to the last,” she proceeded taking another mouthful of the tempting 
compound. 

At that moment the grating door, as it scraped the rough uneven floor, 
attracted her attention, and, turning her head, with the lifted mug in her 
hand, in the direction of the entrance, beheld, to her surprise and con- 
fusion, the figure of the doctor as he stooped under the low doorway. 
Amazed at so late and unusual a visit, she rose hastily, and throwing off 
her shoulders the ragged pelticoat, made an awkward and hasty pring, & 
add began mumbling a lame apology about not bringing a light, when the 
surgeon interrupted her by inquiring afier the condition of the pa- 
tient. 


‘* Lor’ bless you, sir,” stammered the narse, “ he gets worserer, though 
I gives bim his corjual quite reg'lar every quarter an hour, as you order- 
ed me, and was a jist a-goin to give him tether dose when you comed 
in. I was that identical hinstant a-blowing of it, a fear it should scald 
the poor dear critter’s blessed sufferin’ throat, as patientes’ mouths is al- 
ways unkimmon tender, poor dear soul! the Lord help him poor old 
gentleman !”’ 

Without making a reply, Mr. Kightly took the jug from the woman’s 
hand, and filling acup of the restorative, approached the bed and raising 
the sick man’s head upon his arm poured the beverage down his throat, 
as the nurse, taking down the attenuated candle from the chimney 
snuffed it with her fingers, and baving trimmed the wick with a pin 
— the loose waist of her gown, followed the doctor to the bed with a 

ight. 

**Come, my good sir, I see you are now conscious,” observed the 
surgeon, after a brief survey of his patient’s features, as he gently laid 
the player’s head on the pillow. “Your pulse improves. I’m glad to 
find you so much rallied: be of good heart. Has he spoken, nurse!” 
he inquired, addressing the old woman. 

“Lor bless you! no,sir. Poor critter, he arn’t no power to speak 
though he swallows the corjual just like a famishing babby.” 

“ Thank God! and your kindness,” faintly muttered the patient, “I 
have recovered the use of speech; and would desirea few moments’ 
conversation with you, if the late hour will warrant the indulgence.” 

“‘ Well, I never, lorks !’* ejaculated the old woman, in well feigned 
amazement and real surprise, as she beard the dying man articulate, 
and with some evident alarm at his request of the doctor, lest he should 
be tempted in her absensy to divulge the number of times she had mis 
taken the identity of the patient, and administered the restorative to the 
attendant in mistake for the invalid. ‘“ Lorks o’mercy. jist to see him 
speak now, and him purtendin’ to be nigh most dead.” 

“ Ce tainly,” replied Knightly, answering the player's request: “ but 
de not distress yourself to-night ; another time” 

“ Now or never, sir,” he feebly rejoiend. 

“ Well, as you wish it, I will certainly comply. Nurse go to the 
kitchen till I call you. See that the broth and toast I ordered is made 
ready—go!” cried the surgeon, as he observed the woman’s reluctance 
to quit the spot; “ do as I order you—go.” 

With marked ill-will the beldam pat down the light on the stool on 
which she had been sitting, and hobbled slowly to the door, and having 
passed through and closed the entrance, listened for a few moments 
through the chinks; but the bed was so far removed, and the patient's 
voice so weak, that acute as her sense of hearing was, she was unable to 
catch a syllable of the muttered conference; and, in despair of either 
satisfying her curiosity or overhearing the report of her own transgres 
sions, and feeling the sharp wind that rushed up the open staircase in- 
vade her limbs through the scanty vestures that covered them, she 
made a virtue of necessity, and with indistinct grumblings descended to 
the stone kitchen, to execute the commission intrusted to her perform- 
ance. 

“Sir!” cried the poor actor, when left alone with his physician, in a 
faint tremulous voice, that gradually acquired strength as he proceeded; 
stimulated to the fall exertion of utterance by the deep sense of gratitude 
he felt for the generous kindness shown to him in his lest hours by one 
in whom the habitude to distress, and familiar acquaintance with death 
and misery, too frequently checks or kills the finer feelings of man’s na- 
ture. And the sinking player felt anxious ere he died, to show what yet 
was left of a gentlemen about him, by a courteous thanks for solicitude to 
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opinions, as a strolling player, coutemned even amid paupers, and in a! starting ribs, thet, like circling hoops, protruded harshly from beneath of furm, which the fancy may shape into the most fantastic images—smooth 
Bt di ) ctrell P ; : 

workhouse. the tight discoloured skin ; his eyes were open, and appeared from the | and glassy in some places, br. ken and ragged in others—with here and 


“ You have been kind to me,” he continued, as Kightly took a seat on 
a broken chair by the head of his bed; “ for, though I’va not possessed 
the faculty of speech, my observation since I eutered this abode has 
never left me. You have been kind to me, and I am so far in the arrears 
of worldly things, that I have only common thanks to render in return, 
or show my sense of gratitude.” ; 

“ Had you more to give, it would be misapplied. I but perform my 
maf replied the surgeon. “{ am a contractor for mankind’s calamitie ; 
“ your distress was numbered in the probability. Iam paid for what 
0.” 


* True, for your time and skill, but not for your humanity ; there is 
but one Board doctor that audits such accounts, and that’s above the 
reach of overseers—God, sir, God, the president and the judge.” And the 

tient spoke with a fervour and a feeling that surprised and gratified 
is heareras be noted the flush on his pale cheek, aitesting that he felt 

the trath of what he said. ‘‘ Tell me not of duty ; it is the veil, tne cold, 
stern form, the noble heart with sensitive modesty shields its benevolence 
beneath. No, sir, tis not prescribed attention, or the luxuries your 
authority summoned to my long-fasting palate ; this you may cloak in 
duty ; bat it was the kindly word, the assiduous care to see fulfilled your 
mandates ; the sympathy of eye and tone of voice, the human kindliness 
of uncontaminated nature. This, doctor, stands not in your rule or diet- 
ary ; you are not desired to show it; humanity is not a needed qualifica- 
tion for parochial uses. It is not, sir, the cup of water given, that the 
Great Teacher praised ; the virtue of the gift is in the manner of the heart 
that tenders it.” 

“Ishould have thought,” replied Kightly, “ long knowledge of the 
world, such as your shifting life, precarious living, and unst-ady callin 
must have taught you, would have made you less positive in the actua 
reality of any disinterested good in man.” 

“On! far otherwise,” rejoined Benson. “ There is a living, uncorrup- 
ted stream in the world’s bosom, of pure benevolence the multitude have 
litde knowledge of; and, though rocks and barren wastes abound, there 
are rich fields, green spots, sweet oases on the earth, that outweigh, if not 
exceed the sterile, hard, close-hearted many. Oh, sir, there’s much sweet 
charity in life, much modest excellence the mass never dream of: there 
are thousands of Goldsmith’s beggar-hating philanthropis's, men whose 
‘weaknessis to be thought by others systematic, cold, and hard, but who 
in secret nourish a heart,‘ open as day to melting charity.’ And as 
for women, blessings on them, pare charity in their suuls is with chastity 
twin-born ; a female miser isa prodigy.” 

“It is gratifying to hear a man, so low in his estate, speak so cheering- 
ly of our natures; these are sentiments not often heard within a parish 
workhouse.” 

“ It is the vice ofignorance alone, to covet what it has not got, but 
sees in others, and take the alms benevolence bestows more as a right 
from its degree than compliment to their own importunate necessity. To 
such the acts that portions millions for the suffering poor is deemed a 
property, and not the offspring of a nation’s bounty. But I am faint; 
once more acceptmy hearifelt thanks, the gratitude of a dying man.” 

“ Nay, not so,” replied the surgeon encouragingly ; “ notso. I've let 
= talk too long; I must prohibit further conference for to-night at 

east ; to-morrow 

** To-morrow !” interrupted the sick man, with a wan smile, as he 
mournfully shook his head. “No; for me no to-morrow will ever come 
—my course is run.” 

“Nourishment and rest will achieve miracles.” 

“ Not fur me, sir—it is too late, too late.” 

* Be of better heart; I shall yet see you assume the buskin again, 
hear your voice upon the stage, though in Squire Thoratun’s bara— 
cheer up, we'll get a bespeak for your benefit.” 

“The benefit and patronage, kind sir, will be in my parish-coffin.” 

Not so; you deceive yourself; the house shall yet ring to your praise 
—you shall be again applauded to the echo.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the actor, as a sudden thought crossed his mind, 
and the harmless pride of the idea flushed his wasted features, and for a 
moment brightened his faded eye: ‘Ha! well remembered: where is 
™, coat?” he continued, as he felt over the bed, and drew from the foot 
o it his brown and threadbare garment. ‘Oh, hereit is! no, doctor, 
NO, it is impossible ; 1 feel my end is come; all honour to your skill, but 
T aim convi.iced it is so, come to the last hour. There isa prescience 
in the bosom of thé dying man, planted by Heaven’s wisdom for his ad- 
Monition, a fore-shadowing of the dread event, that quite eludes the 

ractice or research of shrewdest faculties. I feel, I know, the hand of 

eath is on me. _ Nay, ’tis useless, sir, to test my pulse,” he proceeded, 
as the surgeon, impressed by the deliberate tenor of his words, laid his 
hand on the patient’s wrist, while Benson drew from the capacious 
pocket of his coat, a roll of papers, written with a broad margin, like the 
Cast parts ofa play. “If you could lay your finger on my soul, and note 
the weak flutterings there, how momently the fainting spirit lags, and 
dulls, and flickers, like the expiring candle, then would you understand 
what I alone have sense and kuowledge of—! am dying, doctor—dying 
fast,” he concladed faintly, as he sank lower in the bed, on which he had 
partly raised himeelf. 

Kightly observed the change, which was too evident to be mistaken, 
and hurrying across the room, poured out a stimulant from the bottle on 
the chimney heam, and returning to the bed, assisted the patient, till he 
had drunk '' reviving potion; then, resuming his seat, felt his pulse, 
and inquired ina kindly voice— 

“Is there any friend that you would wish to see; any office I can do 
for you: any wish, compatible with my ability, | can hereafter periorm : 
anything in these papers yon wish attended to?” 

“Yes, L remember,” faintly murmured the dying man, opening his 
eyes and gazing round with awakened consciousness. “1 had almost 

. let it escape me—yes, yes!” and with difficulty raising himself on his 
elbow, he added: “No, I thank you, I have no time left to see any oue ; 
they have been liere already—and, poor creatures, my only friends save 
you, sir, are doubtless in their sleep, cheating sharp appetite. Sleep is 
the only opiate toa craving stomach; no, nothing, thank you. God help 
them, and grant them betier business!” Then, with a sudden flush and 
an earnest interest, he resumed, as bis eye reverted to the document in 
his hand: —“ The ouly earthly thing | have to give, of any consequence, 
is this. I pray youto accept it. These pages are the emanations of 
deep thought, years of deliberate study, the result of a lifetime’s con- 
templation: take it, sir, and read it. Heaven knows I am loth, here on 
my death-bed, to say one harsh word of my poor brotherhood, but—but 

I would not bequeath this manuscript to them; all my scenery, ward- 

robe, properties, I freely leave to them, for their general good—pray, 

tell them so; but this—no, no, jealousy, sir, jealousy is the bane of us 
all; they would adopt the readings as their own, and not give even my 
memory tie benefit and honour of the first conception; no, I rather pre- 
sent it to you, who will in private estimate the poor offering. It is the 
digest of my experience, and a commentary on the bard's chief character, 
Gloucester—my great part, sir, my chef d'euvre, the one | made exclusive 
ly my own. You will find all my great hits, my workings up, my bye- 
play, laughs and sneers, the business with the glove, the action of each 
scene, my light, dress, everything; with copious annotations on the 
whole piece. it is a compendium, sir, of unknown yalue to a man of 

Parte aud learning—you’ll find it quite a treasure.” 

And the dying actor’s eyes dilated, his cheeks glowed, and his words 
were delivered with a force and rapidity, in strange contrast to bis em- 
aciated appearauce, as in his last moments the ruling passion of his life 
p Rater, | itself in the harmless egotism of his own perfection; for- 
gs eae hapless state, s arved cundition, and pauper-couch, form- 
life Lt mal re to his asserted excellence; and that his whole 
pra ieee . - struggle, aud anrewardled abour, was a flat refutation 

: piled talent and opinionated ability. 

b: No, | toute not let them have it,” he resumed, after a moment’s 

re athing. Everything else—but not this. Doddridge strove to rob 
me of it, before he lefi us to join the—the—ay! the Blackston c any 

No, no, I give it all, wholly, slely Wale cccnld been ailloeed 

, & U, wholly, solely, to you. They would have pillaged 
me of my ideas—filched trom me my master-piece ef acting, and denen 
down the applause that was only dus to me—me, wh digested all—con- 
ceived the whole No! no! no" and exhausted with his effort and 
the long discourse, Benson closed his eyes and ri Mie ss 5: yan 

Sie Ma wallet. ot : sand sank back speechless on 

patlet, as he placed the roll of papers in the surgeon’s hand 

Depositing in bis coat the voluminous manusceri ", ie e - 

P ' : Haburcript, and bending acom- 
passionate lo »K on the vain old man, who in the extremity of de: she could 
thus expatiate on the brief triumph of bis strutting haus *Kightl with 
gentle solicitude covered the exposed chest of the Foe eaied’s i : 
the scanty bed clothes, and rising, proceeded to the d ergy A) dee 

‘ta Eat : ee ® door, to call up the 
nurse and give suc 1 directions as the sinking condition of his patient re- 

quired, before retiring forthe night to the sanctuary of his a3 b 4 f 

bot tarning round as he reached the door, to take a parting lo: ‘e “= 

‘ - P . ing look at the 
miserable object of his care, he was surprised to see the gaunt figure of 

= player sitting erect in bed. His spare chest and bon) shoulders 

rom which the tattered vesture of a shirt had fallen off, revealed the 











deep hollow sockets io which they were set, of an unnatural size and 
brightness ; the few filaments of his scanty hair were glued with the 
death sweat in patches on bis head and brow ; his mouth was gaping, 
and the tremulous jaw and blue lips gave a dark and cavern aspect to 
the wasted and puralytic muscles that encompassed the cavity ; stretch- 
ing out his long shrivelled arm and bony fingers, he faintly beckoned the 
surgeon toreturn. Kightly obeyed the mute sign re-closed the door, 
and returning to the bed, reeumed his former seat, inquiring in a sooth- 
ing voice, what further he required. 

«Come nearer, good sir—near—near— er, close—put down your ear— 
listen,” cried the patient in a faint tremulous whisper, waving with his 
thin hand for the other to apprvach closer, and placing one hand on his 
shoulder and the other on bis arm, as he leant over the bed to accommo- 
date bis position to the surgeon’s ear, he added: “ Stay a moment, and 
see the end; [am now dying—gasping on the verge of life and death— 
Mark !—this is the end of all—Life’s last act is on Nature’s last scene— 
and I the expiring hero ot my own brief play—speaking his deat. epi- 
logue—you, the thin audience to my bankrupt benefit, sit, hearing the 
actor’s moral period. The prompter’s bell summons the slow descending 
curtain of the world—fold after fold it drops, even as the portals of my 
eyes, heavy and dark, falls on my earthly vision—” Then laying bis hand 
on his companion’s arm, to arouse all his attention, muttered, *‘ The 
manuscript !’ and after an instant’s pause, concluded, asa faint smile of 
confidence lit up bis hollow features, giving them for a moment a radient 
aspect: “ There is a world elsewhere !” 

The last brief sentence was given with so much more energy than his 
previous utterance, that Kightly remained for a short time in expectation 
that he would resume his theme, bat feeling the pressure on his shoulders 
increase, he looked quickly round, and perceived by the fallen jaw and 
the cold pallor of the face, that his poor patient bad, in that brief extract, 
shaken off th.s mortal coil. 

Gently laying down the wasted body of the dead player, who, despite 
his irregular life, his contemned profession, and degraded person, had 
died with a quotation on his lips a churchman might have envied, and 
drawing the coarse sheet over the stiffening features, he turned from the 
bed, saying, as he left the melancholy scene : 

“God have mercy on thee! thy busy, troublous act, is closed indeed ; 
thy griefs, thy cares, thy little jealousies are over ; thy hunger, cold, and 
thirst is done with ; thy weariness of limb, thy sickening of the heart is 
past, thy momentary triumpbs, thy glimpse of happiness, thy life-weary 
pilgrimage, is annulled for ever. Poor Yorick! fare thee well! God help 
thy suffering, merry and enduring tribe, for they can pluck from tortor- 
ing care the very soul of true philosophy—cheerful-contentment,” 

And with a mourntul step and sorrowing countenance, Kightly with- 
drew from the room of death, and summoning to their pleasurable and 
rec: lting duty the privileged crones of the house, to perform moriality’s 
last decencies, the surgeon dsscended from the low attic, and quitted for 
the night the mausion of the unfortunate—the theatre of bis skill and 
practices.— Douglas Jerrold's Magazine. W. 4H. H. 


INCIDENTS OF WINTER LIFE IN QUEBEC. 


Surpassingly picturesque is the situation of Quebec. Crowning the 
high and precipitous cliff which terminates the promontory formed by 
the confluence of the St Charles with the St. Lawrence, it overlooks a 
scenic panorama, which, for extent and variety of features, is equalled by 
few prospects in the world. On one side of the city, and laViug its very 





there deep patches of snow, flanked with frozen masses resembling splin. 
tered rocks; and others in shape like celossal boards, standing upon end. 
In the bright sunshine of a clear frosty day, they present, as you thread 
your way over their billowy surfaces, a singularly beautiiul appesrance— 
in some places reflecting the hues of the rainbow, and shining in others 
with a dazzling whiteness, here and there relieved by the deep green 
lustre of the emerald. 

Throughout the winter, a species of communication is kept up be. 
tween the two sides of the river, which qualifies, to some extent, the as. 
sertion that all intercourse is then suspended between its opposite shores, 
By means of canoes, which are adroitly mavaged by habitans, as the 
French Canadians are frequently styled, passengers and lighter 
goods are constantly conveyed from side to side. But as this is 4 
mode of conveyance not common to the experience of Hurope, a brief 
description of it will not be amiss in this place. If, therefore, the reader 
will accompany me, we will cross together from Point Levy to Quebec, 

Itis low water, and our first business is to scramble to the river's edge 
over the broken fragments of ice which have been deposited by the re. 
treating tide upon the beach. The river is profusely covered with ice, 
which is floating rapidly down with the current. Its huge glittering 
masses seem to interpose an insuperable barrier between us and the city, 
part of which is nestled along the foot of the dark frowning rock oppo- 
site the rat, struggling up its different clefts and crowning its summit, 
the impervious battlements of the Citadel rising high and grimly over all, 
The town is fully a mile from us, but it does not look half that dis‘ance 
in the clear crisp air. Look which way you will, the scene around you 
has but one wild wintry aspect to present: far as the eye can reach on 
either hand, there is but one monotonous succession of ice and snow, re- 
lieved only here and there by the dusky forms of precipices, to which snow 
cannot adhere, and the brown leafless woods, from which it has been 
shaken by the wind. Nevertheless, the scene has excitements which 
partially atone for its intrinsic cheerlessness. There is a pleasure in 
breathing through your furs the pure keen air; the blood, thoroughly 
oxygenated, courses rapidly through the system, and you experience an 
exhilaration of spirits which harmonises with the cold brilliant suushine 
which is streaming around you; for, cold though it may be, it is seldom 
that the wintry sky of Canada is darkened by a frown, retaining, amid 
the intensest rigours of the season, the dep lustrous blue which char ac- 
terises its summer glow. 

Here we are at last, ready to embark with our crew and fellow pas- 
sengers. The latter, like ourselves, are well clad in furs and *“ overalls” — 
& necessary protection against the intense cold. The former are all at. 
tired in the gray cupote of the Canadian, with its hood thrown down with 
a careful fold upon the back, and which with the bonnet rouge, or red 
nightcap, which covers their heads, the variegated sash around their 
waists, and the well-greased moccasins which protect their feet and legs, 
impart to them an appearance decidedly picturesque. Our craft seeme 
rather frail for the accommodation of so many, and for a voyage appar- 
ently perilous. It isa large canoe, neatly excavated from a single log, 
and calculated at twelve persons’ burden. With passengers and crew, 
we have our complement; so now for embarkation. 

Thecanoe, which was lying on the ice, saving been carefully launched, 
and passengers and crew having got aboard, we push off for the oppo- 
site side ; but how to make itis the question, for within pisto!-shot 
a-head of us, an enormous field of ice is moving past with the current. To 
double this at any point appears hopeless, for we seem hemmed in on all 
sides by floating masses. The difficulty is soon solved. For we are no 
sooner along side cf the impediment in qu-stion, than our crew are land. 





feet, rolls the lordly St. Lawrence in sullen grandeur the high grounds of 
Point Levy frowning over its deep, dark channel about a mile distant on 
the opposite side. On the north it is flanked by the broad estuary of the 
St. Charles, after the junction of which with the main river, the latter 
swells into colossal proportions, which it not only retains, but greatly 
enlarges during the remainder of its course to the ocean. Close to the 
wate.’s edge, its northern bank is covered with a succession of villages, 
which extend, trom opposite the city, almost the whole way down to the 
Falls of Montmorency, the white walls sparkling gaily in tbe sunlight, 
and contrasting pleasantly in the summer-time with the rich and luxari- 
ant vegetation to which an extended cultivation gives rise. In the midst 
of the great reservoir formed by the junction of the two streams, is the 
island of Orleans, its nearest point to the city being about seven miles 
distant, and dividing the river into two great channels for the next se- 
ven leagues ofits course. Of these, the southern is the narrowe’, and 
that usually taken by shipping—thc northern spreading out like a great 
firth, and forcing its way to the foot of the mountain-chain visible in the 
distance ; the tumultuous masses of which constitute the left bank of the 
river, until it empties itself, about four huadred miles from the city, into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Near the parish of St. Anne, several miles 
below the city, where the tide rises with a rapidity which is equal to 


that of its flow in the Solway, this mountain chain suddenly leaves the | . 
“ety. a — “ 5 | strong, and defies their efforts, in which case the crew alove disemberk 


river, the channel of which, as you ascend it, diverges at Quebec several 
degrees t) the south. The hills, as they run their straight course in a 
direction almost due west, form, by their serried and broken outlines, a | 
splendid background to the lovely and widely-extended dandscape which | 
stretches between them and the city. As you follow their course west- 
erly, the sight roams over the broad valiey, wkich lies at their leet, 
shrouded in the foliage of the primeval forests, and which you can trace 
till the eye flags in tae distance Far to the south again, aud on the op- 
posite side of the St. Lawrence, you have the distant uplands of Megan- 
tic, about midway between you and the American boundary. From the 
more elevated pvinis of the city, the eye on all hands commands a pros- 
pect of nearly fifty miles in extent, replete with all the elements which 
enter into the formation of a perfect landscape. Over this glorious com- 
bination of land and water, mountain end valley, forest and corn-field, 
‘own, bamlet, and viilage, floata the proud emblem of England’s suprem- 
acy from the highest point of Cape Diamond. 

Gorgeous as is the prospect in the summer-time, it is dreary and deso- 
late wheu all around is wrapped in the frigid mantle of winter, From 
its position, Quebec is peculiarly liable to extremes of cold and heat; in 
the suumer-time, the thermometer is not untreqaently fur days at 100 
degrecs in the shade; whilst it sometimes descends, in the opposite sea- 
son, as low es 40 degrees below zero, or 72 degrees below freezing-point, 
on Cpe Diamond, which is the lofties: part of the Citadel. Some years 
ago, the Goverument-House fell a prey to the flames in the depth of 
winter. Numerous fire-engines were on the spet, but they were un- 
available; for the water congealed into a solid mass in its passage through 
the hose-pipes: nor did it mend the matter that they were afterwards 
supplied with boiling water from the breweries. 

Quebec, on the approach of winter, is as if in a partial state of siege. 
This is chiefly perceptible in th increase which generally takes place in 
the price of provisions and firewood. During the summer months, the 
town is abundantly supplied with the one, whilst it is only for culinary 
purposes that it isin want ofthe other. It is then plentifully supplied by 
the country on both sides of the river, a constant communication being 
kept up between both banks by means of horse boats, by which the bulk- 
iest articles can be conveyed to and from either side. But early in No- 
vember, wiuter lays his embargo upon the southern shore ; and but for the 
means to which I shall presently advert, the city would be left, until the 
end of April, for its supplies to the poorer district, on the northern side 
of the St Lawrence. 

Iutense and protracted as are the rigours of a Canadian winter, it is sel- 
dom that they succeed in arresting the voluminous current of the St Law- 
rence. ‘The depth of the stream and the strength of the current are, gene- 
rally speaking, more than a match for even a Canadian frost. The river 
freezes, on an average, about ouce only every five years; and when itdoes 
80, the joyful event is announced by the booming of cannonand by extra 
issues of the newspapers 

It must not be supposed, however, that when not frozen across, the St 
Lawrence is unencumbered withice. For the long dreary winter itis so 
burdened with it, that navigation is entirely interrupted ; and for days at 
a time, itis sometimes impossible, as you cast your eye over its broad 
surface, to catch even a glimpse of its dark leaden waters. Its channel 
thea presents to you nothing but one vast, moving, solid white mass, which 
glides rapidly past the city, up or down, at the will of the tide, This is 
caused by the conglomeration of different masses of ice, of all sizes and 
shapes, some of which are detaclied from the sbores of the river; but 
the bulk of which, proceeding from the great and lesser lakes of the upper 
country, so.netimes so chokes up the channel on the river, as to give raise 
to the inost calamitous consequences, 

It is not always, however, that its surface is completely covered with 
these frozen masses. Sometime they form the exception to the deep 
dark tide which bears them, when they look like ornaments of frosted 
silver on a basis of steel. They are of all sizes, from several hundred 
acres In exteut to a few feet in circumference ; whiist ia appearance they 
are singularly fantastic, their surfaces presenting a successsion of spires 
and pyramids, interspersed amongst huge frozen billows, piled in some 
places in fragments, like the masses blocked from a quarry—here pre- 
senling the regular outlines of the cone, there an irregular complication 
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ed upon it,where upon the passengers are politely requested to disembark. 
Then follows the most striking peculiarity of this novel species of navi- 
gation. After some mancuvring, we get the canoe high and | again 
(upon the ice. Here we are, then, upon a veritable floating island, which 
itis now our business to cross, and launch again upon the water at its 
opposite side. So off we set, dragging our canoe after us, which is no 
eusy matter, considering the precariousness of our foothold, and the un- 
even and rugged surface of the ice. We have to make many a detour to 
avoid confused heaps of the frozen matter, piled and jammed t gether 
by the force of the current. All this time we are being born rapidly 
down by the tide, and must make up our leeway on nearing the oppo- 
site bank. By and by we reach the water, launch, and embark again as 
before. 

Our journey across, with some slight variations, consists of several repe- 
tition sot whatis here described : now ou the water, then on the ice; nuw 
afluat in our tiny bark, then dragging it after us, until another opportunity 
offers of rendering itserviceable. Here and there a pool of water, tran- 
quillised by its confinement between two large sheets of ice, bas frozen om 
the surface, forming a sleader link connecting them together, When not 
very thick it is broken by the weight of the canoe, which the stout habi- 
| tans paddie lustily through it before them. Sometimes, however, it is [00 








upon it, and pull the canoe, with the passengers in it, over the glassy 
new formed ice, which not unfrequently, whilst they are so engaged, breaks 
beneath their feet, when they are cnly prevented fiom sinking by the hold 
which they have upon the sides of the canoe. These successive interrup- 
tions render the passage exceedingly tedious, particularly when the river 
is much encUmbered with ice; aud the cold is sometimes so intense, that 
the drops which the boatmen throw off from the paddles fall frozen glo- 
bules into the bottom of the canoe. One would be apt to suppose that so 
novel aspecies of navigation would be attended with peculiar hezards ; 
and so it ise When the tide ie ebbing, and the wind strong from the 
west, the adventurous voyager is sometimes driven far out of his couise. 
I once left Point Levy for the city, avd was landed, after drifting for three 
hours and a half upon the ice,* on the island of Orleans, at a poiut about 
eight miles below the town. The stream was then so choked up, that it 
was seldom we could find an opportunity of launching our canoe, the inter- 
mediate space beiween the larger fie'ds of ice being filled up with pieces 
too small for us to venture upon with safety, Cases have occurred, 'oo, 
in whieh a canoe has been crushed to atoms between two sheets, (he pas- 
sengers only saving themselves by springing upon them, and drifting upand 
down until rescued from their perilous situation. On one occasion, when 
this happened to a canoe with nine persons in it, six of them sprang upon 
one piece of ice, and three on the other. ‘They soon parted company ; 
the six being picked up shortly afterwardsby parties who descried them; 
but the three were lost sight of, and drifted the whole night up anddown 
with the tide. In the morning the wind was fresh, and the ice which bore 
them was gradually broken by the agitation of the water. At length it 
severed into two parts, one of the parties being left alone upon the smaller 
fragment. The two who were together seized an opportunity which of. 
fered, and sprang upon a larger field, and were eaved ; but no such op- 
portunity ofi-r-d to the other, who was never afterwards heard of. It is 
proper however, to remark, that dangerous as the adventurous nae 
vigation may appear to be, it is seldom that any very serious accident 
occurs. 

The following incident may serve to convey some idea of the position 
of Quebec, and of the aspect which it presents to the view. The back of 
the old Government-House formed part of the ramparts of the upper 
town overlooking the St. Lawrence. It was my lot to be making a win- 
ter passage of the river when the pile was on fire, a8 already alluded to 
The sight was inconceivably grand. It was dusk, and the burning 
mass, situated at a height of about two hundred feet above the river, 
threw a lurid glare over ice and snow, rock, spire, and battlement. At 
length the roof gave way amid a pyramid of flame and spaiks, which rose 
high iuto the air, whilst some of the blazing rafters, tumbling over the 
precipice, fell on the roofs of the lower town, built at the foot of the rock 
Had this occurr d in summer, the result might have been most disastrous, 
but the houses below were plentifully covered with snow, which soon 
extinguished the falling brands, and otherwise protected the roofs from 
serious injury. In other places the rock is not quite 601 recipitous, but 
even there sufficiently so to keep the inhabitants of the lower town in 
constant apprehension of land-slips, one of which occasioned such calani- 
itous consequences buta few years ago. 

For a considerable portion of each successive winter, the mode de- 
scribed is the only one by which Quebec can communicate with the exe 
tensive agricultural district on the southern side of the St. Lawrance. It 
not unfrequently happens, however, that the frost constructs a tempo- 
rary ‘bridge’ as it is called, by fairly manecling the river in ice, when 
the isolated city is once more put in casy Communication with the chief 
source of its supp ies. When this occurs, it is generally attributable to 
the jamming up Into one compact mass, extending the whole way acrcss 
the river, of the immense fields of vagrant ice afloat upon the surface, in 
the attempt to force their way through the straitened channel oppos te 
Immediately above the city, the St. Lawrence swe lls into the 
proportions ofa miniature lake, in widthabout three miles. About ot 
miles up, its chaunel is agein contracted, where little more than a mi : 
of water separates Cape Rouge, or Carouge, as itis commonly designated, 
from the opposite side. Beyond thie, again, its dimensions once more 
expand to a breadth of several miles. In this upper basin, the flowing 
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i times accumulates in such quantities, that, in attempting to force 
as pom channel at Carouge, it chokes up the river, and ned pa ee 
in its progress, when, by the stren gth of the current, it - pile ht 
one buge, compact, and immovable mass, iis waged somes pre . g 
throughout anaspect of the most confused and fantastic ¢ yt ere 
and there the mighty tide seems to have forced it together, until, y ie 
tion, they have almost ground each other to fragments ; whilst in ot ” 

laces it 8 piled, heap upon heap, high into the air. But it Bennet y 

appens that the accumulation takes place in the basin ar y con- 
tigiuus to the town, where the phenomenon resulting in the bridge ae 
directly opposite. This is certainly preferable to having it nine miles up 
the river, ond is @ great event in the wister experiences of Quebec, not 
only as affording additional means of recreation aud amusement, but as 
occasioning a decided fall in the price of all the necessary articles of do- 
meatic consumption. The bridge thus formed, however, is of little use 
to the beleaguered city, uatil a practicable road is laid out and constracted | 
over its stormy and rugged surface. ’ : 

Some years ago, a bridge of this kind was formed, which continued 
for several months, and became notorious for its peripatetic propensities. | 
Having taken bat little hold uf the ice, with which either shore was 
constantly incrasted, the consequence was, that with the flow of each ! 
successive tide, it moved nates and majestically for many miles up the 
river, returning punctually with the ebb to its former place, where it re: 
mained until the succeeding tide again enticed it away. This was more ; 
singular than convenient, the citizens having the use of their bridge bat | 
for bulf the day; and, in addition to occasioning frequent delays, some- , 
times gave rise to .ne most awkward mischances. One of the most la- | 
dicrous of these occurred but a few years ago. A marriage party set, 
out from Point Levy for Quebec. A gay procession of sleighs descended | 
the beach, and the bells were ringing merrily inthe city opposite, where 
the ceremouy was to be performed. The bride, all blushes, was seated 
in the first sleigh, which was driven by a distant kinsman. They had - 
scarcely passed the open rent which intervened between the bridge and 
the stationary ice when the huge erratic mass suddenly started from its | 
anchorage, and moved mt J up the stream. The astonished bridegroom, | 
who wasin the next vehicle, vainly endeavoured to urge his horse to 
spring upon the moving mass ; the sagacious animal started back, snort- 
ing and affrighted. The bridegroo:: then sprang from the sleigh, and 
endeavoured to jump after the runaways; but he was tov late, for more 
than six feet of deep, cold, leadeu-lookiug water now intervened between 
bim and his truant bride, and they stood gazing upon each other with 
looks of mingled astonishmentand alarm. ‘They had miscalculated their 
time ; and the bridegroom realised that day, in his own experiences, the 
truth of the maxim, that time and tide wait for no man. When the | 
power of ulterance was restored to him, he informed his beloved that 
be would wait there for her until she returned, all hopes of having the 
ceremony performed that day being atan end. But bis troubles were not 
yet over; his fairone was as fickle as the ice, and her heart soon became 
to him, every bit as cold. In her romantic voyage she was alone with 
her kiusman, already alluded to; and being thrown 80 singularly to- 
gether, she was soon persuaded that there was uo reason why they should 
ever separate. They accordingly made their way across to the otber 
side of the wandering iceberg, and about six hours afterwards, when it | 
had returned to its moorings, stepped from it into the city, whence they 
immediately started for Montreal, where they were married. Since that 
hour, the forsaken bridegroom has never ventured upon the ice without | 
being reminded of how many a slip there is between the cup and the | 
lip. 

Great is the rejoicing in the city and m the country round, when, in- 
stead of this ragged and chaotic bridge, the frost lays the current by the | 
heels, and the river becomes fairly frozen across, To accomplish this, | 
however, requires his mightiest etfurts; and it is only, as already intima; | 
ted, about once in five years that he is equal to the task. It was my 
good fortune to witness the magnificent result of a successful effort. To 
attain success, il is necessary to surprise the current in its weaker mo- 
ments, about the turn of the tide, before the ebb commences, especially | 
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of the city, each householder being obliged by law to prevent it from 
attaining, in front of hisown premises, a greater depth than is necessary 
for sleighing purposes. What is left becomes beaten as bard as ice, re- 
sisting the action of the returning sun until the month of May, by 
the seventh day of which another municipal ordinance requires its re- 
moval. Ithas then to be literally hacked to pieces with axes, and car- 
ried away in sledges. 

Cold as a Quebec winter undoubtedly is, there is an exaggerated no- 
tion abroad in this country respecting it. It is true that meat freezes so 
hard, that it has to be sawn like bone- -that milk is sold in solid masses 
by the pound—that the carcases of  aughtered sheep and hogs stand 
rigid ead apright in the market places -that men are sometimes bedizen- 
ed with pendanticicles from hairand whiskers, l voking like ladies in their 
curl-papers—and that noses someti - es becomes frozea so hard, that it 
would be dangerous to pull them .est they should break off—but after 
all, notwithstanding these admitted horrors,a Quebec winter is not so 
very intolerable a thing. True it is, that whilst riding, it is always ne- 
cessary to be well ‘clad in fars and skins; but it is only at long intervals 
that the cold becomes so intens? as to render extraordinary precautions 
of this kind necessary in walking. An old country man endures the first 
winter better than any subsequent one ; a six months’ subjection to stove 
heat, in close rooms, with double windows to keep out the frost, fullow- 
ed by the intense heats of summer, so modifies his constitution, that his 
sensitiveness to cold increases. The worst feature of a Canadian winter 
is its protraction. Long before its close, the eye wearies for the sight 
of something green, which, when spring does come at last, clutnes the 
landscape almost ina day. The citizens, too, are weary of their idleness; 
and itis with adelight which scarcely knows bounds, that, when the 
grass has once more taken possession of the fields, and the ice is fast for- 
saking the river, they rush down in crowds to the long-deserted wharfs, 
to hail with their shouts, and feast their eyes upon, the “ first ship from 
Europe.”—Chambers’ Journal. 
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ORIENTAL MAGNIFICENCE—LORD HARDINGE 
IN OUDE. 


We have selected from the correspondence of the Delhi Gazetle some 
curioui details as to the proceedings and ceremonies consequeat on tae 
visit of the Governor-General to the Court at Lucknow :— 

It was on the morning of the 9th of November that the Prime Minister 
of the Oude Government crossed the river Ganges to make inquiries after 
the healih of the Right Hon. the Governor General of India. In the 
afternvon of the same day a deputation, consisting of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, the Military Secretary to the Governor General, & ., waited on the 
King of Oude, to convey the earnest hopes of Lord Viscount Hardinge 
that his Majesty the King of Oude was well in mind and body. Oa the 
morning of the 10.h His Majesty the King of Oude crossed the river Gan- 
ges with a magailicent suwaree, aud touk breakfast with the Governor 
General. The sowaree was superb, but inferior to what was subsequeut- 
ly seen at Lucknow; batof that anon. His majesty was arrayed in a 
check satin robe of pearl-white colour, with a sprig of cherry colour 
thereon embroidered. He was covered with diamonds and pearls; but 
they did not suow to advantage, because of the colour of hisdress. In a 
dcind of aigrecte in the front of his cap, or rather hat, there were several 
diamonds, and several emerald drops even larger. His Majesty is a stout 


heavy-looking man, totally devuid of gracefuiness of demeanour. His | 


face wears au unpleasant expression, tle eyes and eyebrows having a 
remarkable inclination downwards, The pearl garlands (they were too 
massive, and thickly plaited, to be called neckluces) which were hung 
around his neck were really envy-creating. The Governor-General pro 
ceeded out about 3,009 yards to meet the King, and took bim into his 
howdah. On arriving at the tent a great manw@uvre had to be performed. 
It was considered proper that both the great meu should quit the how- 
dah at the same instant on opposite sides, inasmuch as any delay on 
either part would have been au admission of inferiority. There was 


when it is high-water early in the morning, when the wind is lulled | also another point. It was not to be supposed thit they were landed 
and the cold is mostintense. It requires as much adroitness thus to ar-| from an elephant on the ground by means of a ladder; silver tonjons, 
rest the St. Lawrence, as it does tu catch the wild horss on the prairie. | therefore, of exactly the same size, weight, shape, aud pattern, were 
No sooner was it known, on the occasion referred to, that the river had | held up on each side, and into these the two magnates stepped from the 
“taken,” than the population of Quebec poured down upon the wharfs | bowdah—the elephant having been made to sit down for the purpose. 
to assure themeelves of the fact. Much anxiety was expressed lest the | [hen came another very important business. [be bearers had to be 
new-formed ice should give way, ere it had attained sufficient firmness | marshalled,so that each appeared in front of the elephant exactly at the 
to resist the impetuosity of the currentat its strongest poiuat. The only | same instant; end thusthey proceeded side by side (o the breakfast tent, 
class of the population to which its formation gave umbrage, was that} where sbout 160 satdown. Some 40 or 50 of Oude nobles sat down in 
which subsisted by ferrying passengers across in canoes, a business with | a row on the left ofthe King. They partook of biscuits and cakes with- 
which the bridge would necessarily interfere. The canoe men were| out reserve, and behaved very well; but this is not to be wonderea at, 


therefore busy at an early hour crossing and recrossing, and forcing their} a8 his Majesty frequently gives breakfasts to the officers and ladies at | 


canoes in zig-zag lines, from side to side, through the yet thin ice, in the | Lucknow, aud ou these eccasions his own courtiers are always present 
hope of inducing it to move away. A proclamation issued from the 4 After breakfast the whole party adjourned to the Durbar tent, and the 
eculive goveriument warning them to desist ; but continuing their selfish | presents were given. Ist, an opal and onyx; that is, stonesset as panels 
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Afer these we came upon the line of motley troops drawn up to do 
honour ;—we Were deafened by the sound of five bands of all sorts, with 
fancy Sccumpanimonts of tomfoms and “ runsinghes,” or long copper 
squeaking trumpets. The breakfast was laid out -in a long apar!ment 
on open arches. The dishes were of silver, highly gilt, and there were 
three large massive chandeliers suspended from the ceiling, the centre 
one crystal, and the two others claret-coloared glass, all of English 
manafacture, of course, as is everything else about the palace in the way 
of furniture. The sowaree, as to numbers, appointments, and the a 
pearance and dress of the natives, was infinitely superior to that whic 
was scen at Lahore. It isutterly impossible to give any idea of the town 
by mere description. There are some places well worth seeing, from 
the outside at least, and, on a bird’s eye view from the roof of the Resi- 
dency, [ thought [ never had seen so much garden ground and so many 
trees within the limits of a densely populated city. There are two very 
fine b.idges over the Goomtee, one of stone, and the other with stone 
piers and three elegant arches of iron. 

On the 18th the King came in state to breakfast at the Residency, but 
I really cannottell yoa what he wore, save that he was in quite a differ- 
ent dress from what he had on on the turmer occasion, * * On the 
19th the King senta heap of little embroidered bags of all sorts and sizes 
with other little matters, forthe ladies, In theevening there was a large 
dinner party, to which every soul was invited ; and fortwo hours, when 
matters looked heavy, there was polkadancing. On Saturday, the 20th, 
we all proceeded to the palace, to see the much talked of animal fights, 
&c. The amusements opened by Seeing extraordinary boats, of all 
shapes and sizes, rowed up and down the river beforethe palace. Then 
came sword playing. A curious feat was cutting a solid piece of sand- 
stone, about a foot long and 18 inches thick, into two portions by a single 
sword stroke. Horsemen fired their matchlocks while swinging nearly 
under the horse at full speed, and such like things. In the evening we 
weut out right-seeing in the King’s mngving, and first proceeded to the 
menagerie, which contains but few animals; there were however, some 
beaatiful paroquets and lories, &c., with pigeons of the many curious and 
rare breeds fur which Lucknow is so famous. One pair of very large 
pigeons had topknots of gorgeous feathers, but we detected gum, and the 
pigeon-keeper confessed that they were “ borrowed” for the Governor- 
General. There were several hutches of guineapig, which they call 
“‘ Belaitee chooha.” We then saw some partridge fights, and thena 
hearty battle between rams, deer, and antelopes ; then came the dens of 
seven tame tigers, so tame that they are led by single men through the 
grounds. I saw aman leading one by a thin string down the street, 
which was thronged with people, and on the beast sitting down to 
scratch itself, the leader kicked it up, and it followed him like a dog. The 
pigeon-keeper showed us his power over fights of pigeons by setting off 
parties of 50, and making them manceuvre in the air wheeling and circling 
by word of command, aud waving flage. 

We then went to see the tomb of the present King’s grandfather. As 
a building it was not worth seeing, but there ace some beautiful and most 
costly silver tigers, standing three feet high—not of course solid, but very 
thick This ended the sight-seeing. After this wo drove down to se@ 
the cantonment, which is a neat place. We went to see the observatory, 
in which are some very excellent astronomical instruments. The astro- 
nomer is Lieutenant-Colonel Wilcox, who receives a very handsome 
| salary for his functions. The appointment arose from the reigning King 
| of Oude some 80 years ago hearing that ia England there was an astrono- 
| mer royal, and so he set one up also, expecting to get a littie ——_ 
done into the bargain: but, failng that, the appointment is continued. 
One of the mest amusing feats of the processions, while the King was 
| with us, was the throwing money fromthe Minister's howdah, and the 
fighting and scrambling that occurred among the very lowest of the mob, 
which pressed in front of the elephants.— T'imes. 

—————_ 


THE UNIVERSAL CONDENSING ENGINE. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 

This is tbe title given by Mr. Craddock* to his improved steam engine, 
involving a new and valuable principle, namely, the condensation of 
steam by ai, applicable more especially to the locomotive, or to be used 
where water for condensation is not attainable. With such a condenser, 








work on the Point Levy side, it was only when a gun had thundered a 
them from the Citadel, that they left the frost to do its work. 

The ice bad first formed about five in the mornivg, and by ten o’clock 
several sleighs had ventured across it. By mid-day, they were to be 
seen gliding over ils glassy surface in all directions, and whilst it yet 
bent elastically under them, like an extended carpet waving to the 
wind. In the afternoon things wore a jubilee aspect on the surface of 
the captive river. The city seemed literally to have emptied itself upon 
the ice ‘Thousands of pedestrians promenaded, as they best could, over 
its slippery surface; wrilst muititudes of skaters, of ali ages, and of both 
sexes—and a gracefal thing it is to see a lady skate well—flew about io 
all directions, as if, like Mercury, they had a pair of wings at their heels. 
Sleighs innumerable, from the ice-incrusted sledge of the waterman, to 
carrioles of the finest finish, and others of the most fantastic form, dashed 
about on all sides—the devices of the butfalo robes, the trappings of the 
horses, and the myriad little bells which dangled from the harness, and 
jingled merrily in the clear keen air, imparting additional vivacity and 
galety to the scene. But the feature in the picture must novel to the 
Stranger was the ice-buat, which with its overloaded cargo of jovial holi- 
day-makers, flitted swittly by with extended canvas, like a powerful 
bird upon the wing. Ln all parts of Canada, the ice boat isa favourite 
source of wiater amusement. It is easily constructed, being mounted up- 
on three skates, or small runners in the form of skates; two of which 
are in front and abreast, the third being behind, attached to the rudder, 
the purposes of which, indeed, it serves. A mast is then erected, together 
with such rigging as is necessary to support the sails; and thus equip. 
ped, they are capable, with a good wiud, of performing long journeys in 
4 very short space of time. They are frequently of the rudest form, at 
other times elegantly constructed; and sometimes consist of an actual 
boat, mounted upon a frame already fixed upon ranners. The speed 
with which they fly before the wind is almost incredible, whilst it is 
dangerous, unless they are properly steered. Nor are they deficient iv 
Powers of tacking, fur, when rigutly managed, they beat well against 
the wind. To be aboard one of them affords the most exhilarating sport. 
I was engaged to dine one day with a gentleman at Etcha.m, about nine 
miles up en the opposite side of the river; 1 was conveyed thither in 


yom minutes by an ice boat, and returned iu the moonlight upon 
es. 





The ice affording excellent opportunity for artillery practice, the citi- 
zens are frequently, during the winter, treated to a spectacle of this na- 
‘ure. The track of the solid shot can then easily be traced by the eye; 
for, on, every plunge which it makes on the now solid ice, it throws it up 
‘0 a cloud of shivered fragments in the air. 

_ The Quebeckians are fond of winter excursions to the environs of their 
city, which they frequently make in large parties; sometimes as many as 
couple of dozen of sleighs, on such occasions, trotting merrily off to 
gether, either for Lorette, where the remnant of the Huron tribe of In- 
dians have been settled by the government; or to the Falls of Montmor-. 


. v, about ten miles down the northern bank of the river. At the latter 
P 4-e, an enormous cone of ice is formed by the spray, which rises gra- 
vally as winter advances 


, until at length it almost hides the cataract 
When a bridge is formed, the points to which these excur- 
rad! o are of course multiplied, whilst the gaiety of the town is 
th ec oy the appearance within the walls‘of “country cousius” from 
©O posite side, to whom it was previously virtually fo: bidden. 
rags Wiuter is the season for gaiety in this ancieat cupital of the pro- 
are all ; u summer, people are too busy for amusement ; in winter, they 
: j ; idle, and think of nothing else. Inthe afternoon of a winter day, 
vebisin ae chief promenade of the upper town, is crowded with 
ontpedty : Po ae an, preventing a picture of the most gay and lively 
Guaties the a by the by, is not always an easy matter in 
hard st Ph Bsc wy keeping oue’s legs when the snow is beaten 
times great. To iuenae aoe ~ ne orem es eg Sag eta 
Temovable at pleasure, Y, Many attach small spikes to their boots, 


a8 women in England put on pattens when it 
Tatos, to lift them out ef the mud, 1 ‘ . 


The snow which falls in Low j i 
er Canada attains each winter the aver- 
a 4 . . 
§ depth of five feet. Bat it is aot allowed to accumulate in the streets 


from view. 
81008 are ma 





in @ silver frame, with a very beautiful sprig of white and yellow dia- 
monds on the top. This was valued at 12,000r. Some rows of very 


beautiful pearls were also given, andsome very good shawls, amongst | 


very many worthless ones. 


° 

At1l o’clock the King returned to his own side of the river, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the Governor-General went across t» breakfast. The bridge 
of boats was decorated with green and tricoloared cloths, and a thing at 
each end acting as atriumphal arch. The Royal camp was large, strag- 
gling, and irregular, The King’s tents were surrounded by red kanats, 
at least 500 yards square, with two interior euclosures. In one of these 
was a garden of marigolds and coxcombs, with trees from 10 to 12 feet 
high. The garden was laid out with walks, &c. A week before nothiog 
was to be Seen on that spot but the sterile bank of the Ganges. The 
plauts and trees had been brought and arranged during the rain. The 
King was, on this occasion, dressed in dark green velvet and emeral’s. 
lt isevid ntly bis taste to mar the effect of his magnificent jewels by 
wearing them over clothes of homogeneous hue. The Kiag’s breakfast 
tent wus about the sizo of the Simlah Church. The Durbar tent is avout 
the size of the Governor-General’s ; but itis lined with sky biue broad. 
elcth, with yellow stamped patterns, most tastefully distributed, in the 
shape of panelwork. The breakfast was very well arranged, and every 
one seemed much gratified by the visit. Oa t.e 13th the Governor-Ger- 
eral took his departure for Lucknow. The King bad batteries stationed 
every few miles to keep up salutes, On the 17th bis Lordship entered 
Lucknow. The encamping ground was abort seveu miles from the pal- 
ace, A deputation of nobles, headed by the King’s brother, met his Lord- 
ship just outside his own camp. 

Salutes were fired at about every half-mile; on entering the suburbs 
Lord Hardinge was met by the Kivg, who took his Lordship into his how- 
dah and embraced him, and there they sat each looking straight before 
him. The contrast was most st\iking; our great manina simple Gene. 
ral’s uniform, and that none of the newest, without even a plume in bis 
cocked-ual, having taken it out to avoid the knocks it received from the 
pearl-bespangled umbrella ; the King, a blaze of jewels—rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, turquoises, &c. on amany;coloured coat of silk shot and slashed 
in a gorgeous fashion, witha tippet, or cape, that seemed actually to stand 
vat with embrvidery and jewels. with a bunch of egrev’s feathers on each 
shoulder, fixed into a golden socket: they looked like wings. His cap was 
not unlike a Highland officer’s bonnet, but with half a dozen black ostrich 
feathers drooping backwards, surmounted by three tufts of egret’s feathers 
to match those on his shoulders. The front of the cap was a blaze of jew- 
els. The howdah was of thick plates ofsilver highly gilt. But the state 
howdah sent for Mr. Elliott was the handsomest ; it was of silver, divided 
into small lozenge-shaped compartmente, of perhaps an inch long, with 
raised little walls of silver between each. In the compariments were bung, 
s0 as to dangle freely, glass lozengea, white, emerald, ruby, and turquois 
coloured; the effect of these sperkling in the sun was very beautifal. 
The way we came to the palace led us through the greater part of the 
city. The streetsare as narrowand dirty as could be wished, and windiog 
and crooked in a still bigher degree, really haudsome houses alternating 
witb the most squalid wretched hovels, and the usual couglomeratiun of 
displeasing odours, something like the Nottinghamshire clown’s descrip- 
tion of bad ale—* noine teastes, and ne’er a one on e’m good.” 

About half-past 9 Lord Hardioge approached the paiace selected from 
the many Royal residences fur his reception, In the square were drawn 
up the Royal carriages, headed by a double storied platturm shaped like 
a bungalow, about 20 teet long, full in both stories of musicians playing 
on sackbut, psaltery, lute, and tarp, but oa the remaining ‘all kinds of 
barbarous music.’ ‘The carriag 8 were curiosities. One was like a boat 
on Wheels, but with springs, and able to go as fast as active horses can 
trot, with a gaily caparisoued team of pags. Next came a fish carriage, 
like a bull-headed ‘ Koohoo muchee,’—this being the supporter of (he 
Oude Royal arms; this had a chestnut team. Next was a peacock cab- 
riolet, or Carriage at least, with a gray team; and last of these fanciful 
vehicles was a tiger, the culour of the horses [ did not remark. There 
was a pavilion coach also, exactly resembling a summer-bouse, with 
verandah, drawn by eight horses, the coachman being attired in a cocked 
bat, with a plume hanging down his shoulder, aud a red coat most pro- 


the inventor says, a vacuum equal to 23 or 24 inches of mercury is attain- 
able in the summer season, and in the winter, a vacuum equal to that ob- 
taiuable by water. Dry condensation has long occupied the thoughts of 
improvers of the steam engine; that is, condensing the steam without 
injecting water into it. Watt used upright pipes in cold water, the steam 
| passing into them being condensed by contact with the inner surfaces ; 

but the efficiency of the engine was impaired by this mere contact-sur 
face condensation; the steam not being 80 readily or effectively removed 
as by the system of injection. Mr. Craddock’s condenser consists of a 
series of tubes, which, having a rotary motion given to them, are brought 
rapidly in contact with the cold air; the water resulting therefrom fall- 
ing to the bottom of the condenser, 18 drawn off by a small pump, which, 
however, is only necessary when it is desirable to give the condenser a 
very rapid motion. From the condenser the water is conveyed back to 
the boiler; so that there is a continuous circulation of the same liquid; 
; and hence the employment of engine power in situations hitherto im- 
practicable from the difficulty of procuring water. An engine of forty- 
horse power, for instance, is said to be capable of working in any situa- 
tion, where as many gallons of water per day can be obtained to supply 
that lost by leakage; which leakage, Mr. Craddock has no doubt, may 
be so far diminished that twenty gallons per day would be allthe wa 
ter required fur such an engine. [tis not, however, economy in water 
ouly that Mr. Craddock claims for his engine, but economy in generating 
and using steam, that will realise, on the whole steam-power of Great 
Britain, a savi ig equal to twenty millions of pounds sterling per annum; 
also, all but perfect security from the dreadful sacrifice of life and pro 

perty, which has hitherto attended the steam engine. 

Our space will admit only of our briefly toaching upon Mr. Craddock’s 
several improvements to these ends, and w his Lectures and published 
description of his engine we refer our readers for particulars. But, be- 
fore atlempting to convey aslight knowledge of the principal points set 
fourth, we must revert to the condenser, to state that, where water is the 
medium of condensation, the series of tubes do not require to have 1-10 
the surface for condensing the same quantity of steam as air requires. 
And another modification is, that instead of the condenser having a ro- 
tary motion, an oscillating one is found more desirable when placed in a 
cistern of water. 

We come now (o the working arrangements; and first, the boiler. Mr. 
Craddock empl-ys a tubular boiler, and works with high-pressure steam, 
expansively. The objections brought against tubular boilers are: “liability 
to priming, or the steam passiug uf to the engine mixed with water; if- 
regularity in the pressure of the steam for the use of the engine, from the 
small quantity of water such boilers generally contain; liability of the 
tubes to become furred up by deposit; greater complexity, with greater 
original cost and greater lability of derangement, together with their be- 
coming short of water, from the small qaantity they are at any time capa 
ble of holding.” These objections Mr. Craddock proposes to overcome? 
First, as to priming by elevating the steam-chest four feet above the top 
of the boiler. Thus, though the steam be produced, and flow over from 
the tubular generator in a very moist state, yet the water carried along 
with it passes back to the bottom of the boiler, while the dry steam as 
cends to the top of the steam chest. Second, as to irregularity of pres- 
sure, by making the pressure of the steam, desired to be kept uniform, 
regulate the supply of air to the furnace—a regulating damper apparatus. 
Third, ag to furring, by the mode of condensing the steam, which permits 
the use of the same good, or distilled, water, continually, This will al- 
so remove in a great degree one of the objections contained in the fourth 
and last division ; the others being obviated by simplicity of arrangement, 
,; and dependent on demand and competition. The extentofthe advantages 
of tubular boilers for marine purposes, Mr. Craddock says, is not easily 
conceived, In regard to adaptation only, a boiler seven feet diameter, 
by eight feet .ong, occupying a space equal to 308 cubic feet, and con- 
taining 500 square feet of heating surface, with steam at 100 lbs. per 
square inch, and used expansively, would be equal to the production of 
eighty horse-power. Contrast this with a fifty-horse marine beiler of the 
common kiud, which is about twelve feet high, eight feet wide, and ten 
feet long and which vccupies a space equal to 960 cubic feet. And, 
again, as to weight—the lat er about twenty tons for eighty horse- power, 
the tubular not exceeding five tons. 

The regulating damper apparatus, mentioned above, requires the dia- 
gram toreuder minute description intelligible; we may say, however, 
geverally, that It principally consists of an air-vessel which, previous to 














communication with the botiom of the boiler, the water is allowed to rus 
| iuto the air vessel until the steam has attained the desired working pres 
sure, Which will occasion a corresponding compression of the air In the 





* Craddock's Lectures om the Steam Engine. Simpkio, Marshall, and 
Company. 


fusely embroidered. Then were ranged three European built coaches, 


being set in action, is full of air of an atmospheric density. Torough @ , 
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air vessel. The communication with the boiler is now closed, and an- 
other opened with a smal! cylinder, in which a piston, connected with 
the damper, works. As long as the air in the vessel, and ihe steam in 
the boiler, are of the same pressure, no action ensu-s; but, on the steam | 
attaining a greater pressure in the boiler than the air in the sir-vessel, 
the piston in the small cylinder descends, closing the damper, which 
checks the fire, and thus lowers the pressure of steam in the boiler. The 
re of the air in the air-vessel now preponderating, again elevates 
the pistun, and the damper is opened. This is considered a most efficient 
apparatus, not only effecting a uniformity of pressure in the steam, but 
preventing any loss by blowing away at the safety valve. 
As we have before stated, Mr. Craddock works with high-pressure | 
steam, expansively ; he employs steam, commencing in the engine, at 115 
Ibs. on the inch, cut off at one-sixth of the stroke; using two cylinders, 
the one a high, the othera low pressure cylinder, with ove valve, serving 
for the ingress and egress of the steam into both cylinders. Into farther 
details, however, we cannot enter, other than to subjoin a tabular illue- 
tration of comparative freedom from danger in tubular and cylindrical 
boilers; and tables of comparative economy in water and fuel. In re- 
gard to security : 








HEAD I. 


Pounds Tubular Boilers, having three-inch Tubes. . 
pressure per | The following numbers show the strain op any given 





























square inch. part of the surface of such cylindrical tubes. 
100 900 lbs. rending force. 
150 1350 “ “ 
200 1800 * “ 
HEAD II. 
Pounds Common Cylindrical Boilers of tour feet diameter, in- 
pressure cluding those constructed as the present Locomotive 
per and Marine. ; ‘ 
square The following numbers show the strain on any given part 
inch. of such cylindrical boilers. 
6 - 900 Ibs. rendiag force, 
36 5,400 * et 
300 180,000 “ - 
In regard to economy—the example being a forty horse engine: 
TABLE lI. Gallons per day 





Quantity of water required per day, for steam and con- | 








densation, by the Bolton and Watt Engine..... eouces 78,400 
Ditto, by the Cornish System..... tte ees ceeeees ceeees 16,800 
Ditto, for steam only by the Non-condensing Engirte.... 4000 
Ditto, for the Universal Condensing Engine...... eanvee 40 

TABLE Il. Comparative 
cost in pounds 
sterling 
Comparative cost of coal per annum, at 15s. per ton, per annum. 








for Engines in which steam is used withont expan- 


fident anticipation that the effect of his Penny Postage would be to in- 
crease the nomber of letters transmitted by post five-fold within a very 
few years, The statement which we subjoin shows that this prophecy is 
already all but verified The number of chargeable letters transmitted 
by post in 1839 was 76,000,000,—in 1847 it amounted to 322,000,000.— 
Daily News. 

A Wuite Derr.—The somewhat marvellous anuouncement that a 
white deer had been seen at Ardishlake some time ago reached the ears 
of the sporting gentleman at Applecross, who shortly afterwards started 
in pursuit of the prodigy. It was captured, after a laborious search, and 
proved to be an albino—a hind almost purely white.—ZJnverness Courier. 

Extensive Fraupsix Gop Bsrs.—On Saturday morning, a respect- 
able-looking young man, by trade a jewe!ler, was brought betore the sit. 
ting magistrate, at the pablic office, Birmingham, charged with fraudulen- 
tly cutting off the assay marks affixed to bars of pure gold and affixing 
them to a spurious metal which he had sold as genuine to Messrs. Alston 
and Co., the refiners and bullion merchants. The fradds committed are 
said to amount to upwards of £1,500 

Sincutar case or BicaMy at Cuettenuam, Enotann.—A richly 
dressed female, who has lately introduced herself into fashionable 
circles in this town as the Lady Ada Alice Wyattville, was placed 
in the dock, charged with the crime of bigamy. From the evidence pro. 
duced against her, it appears that she was married on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1838, at Kensington Church, under the name of Octavia Sarah 
Moore de Bellevue, daughter of Lucius Moore de Bellevue, Marskal of 
France, to Mr. Henry Wyatt, architect, son of Mr. Matthias Coles Wyatt 
the celebrated sculptor, of Dudley Grove House, Harrow- Road, London, 
Subsequent to the marriage, the parties weut to reside at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, but they separated after ashort residence there. A correspondence, 
however, has been kept up between them ever since. It further appear- 
ed that in May last the prisoner was charged with bigamy at the Marl- 
borough street police-court, London, by intermarrying with a person 
named Kolles, from which charge she escsped. The offence of which 
she is now accused is, thatshe married, at the parish church, Chelten- 
ham, on the 17th of December last,under the name of Lady Ada Alice 
Wyattville, with Mr. Thomas Hinckley, civil engineer, son of Mr. Ar- 
thur Hinckley, a gentleman residing in Cheltenham, her first husband, 
Henry Wyatt, being alive at the time. The marriage at Kensington 
was witnessed by Mrs. Hannah Murray, of Brompton (then Miss Cully), 
and the parish clerk ; and that at Cheltenham bya female servant, and 
aman named Edwin Patter. The prisoner was committed to take her 
trial at the next Gloucester assizes. 


Iratian Notions oF THE Business or Lire.—A Sicilian, a fellow passen- 
ger from Palermo to Naples, who was one moment groaning in the agony 
of sea sickness, and the next playing on the violin, said to me, “* Do you 
sing, sir?” “ No.” “ Do you play?” “ No.’ He then asked, with great 
simplicity, ‘* What do you do? Nothing ?” 

“ Princety Styue.”~The French papers say that Abd-el-Kaker, is to 
end his days in France, in “ princely style!” ‘That is, the Desert Hawk” 
will have gilded bars to his cage, with an unlimited supply of Paris sugar- 
plums. 

A Patuetic Appeat.— A Lawyer on circuit in Ireland, who was pleading 
the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the child up in his arms, and presented 
it to the jury, diffused with tears. This had a great effect. In the cross ex- 
amination, however, the opposing counsel asked the child, ‘* What made 
him ery %” The little innocent’s reply lost the cause, “ Please, sir, he 
pinched me.” 





GOD 000s ccvcce scccce 600s cobeus soveese Secibewe reas 292 
Ditto, for the Non-condersing Engine, using steam at 50 

lbs. pressure, and cut off at 46............. bade vende 177 
Ditto, for Condensing Engine, working at 20 lbs. pres- 

eure, and cut off at 1-2... 2.20 ccce coccee coccvccce 170 
Ditto, for the Cornish Engine, working at 50 lbs. pres- 

sure, and cut off at 4-64....- 1... ccceee coe eee cece cece 68 


Ditto, for the Universal Condensing Engine, working at 
100 Ibs. pressure, and cut off at 2-64...... siathavaiaete dab ‘ 39 
We have only to add, that because of the principles upon which they 
are based, as well as for the advantages they hold out, and have, as sta- 
ted, realised in stationary engines, Mr. Craddock’s universal condensing 
and twin cylinder engine, and improvements, deserve, especially as ap- 
Plicable to locomotive and marine purposes, liberal support and fair trial. 


—»>— 


HMiscellancous. 


A Proruetic Dream.—A curious story has been afloat in this city 
says the Bath Herald), and which, as it has reached us, has taken the 
iyein shape :—A professional! gentleman, residing in Bath, having 
been suddenly called upon to administer to the effects of an elderly lady 
recently deceased, his wife told him that she had some indistinct recol- 
lection of a communication once made to her by the now deceased lady 
respecting some money which she kept secreted about her person. The 
conversation was represented to have taken place in that portion of the 
Assembly-rooms where, on Wednesday evenings, married and elderly 
ladies much do congregate to study the points in short whist; but the 
husband treated it as sume idle gossip, and teok no further notice. In 
“the dead waste and middle of the night,’’ however, he was suddenly 
awakened by the lady—bis wife, we mean, not the departed—who told 
him she could not sleep for dreaming of their departed friend, who had 
told her that she constantly kept a large sum of money sewn up in her 
stays. The husband * pished ’ and “ poohed” about the dreams, and the 
stays, and the money, butall to no puree ; no more tranquil sleep could 
the lady get, and consequently small was the portion enjoyed by her 
unhappy spouse. To pacify her, be at length promised to ‘see about it” 
in the morning, and in fulfilment of his promise went early to the house 
of the deceased, and. with a blush and a stammer, requested the fem me-de- 
ehambre to bring him to her late mistress’s stays. The wondering Abi- 
gail complied: they were not new ones. Our professional daintily and 
awkwardly handled the mysterious piece of machinery, held it up to 
the light, fancied he saw a little extra wadding in some particular corner, 
ently dislodged the lurking contents, and found in his hand in good 
Eeativeotes and true, the sum of £160. 

Save or Rage anv Vatuasie Coins.—A sale of a collection of rare 
and valuable coins took place a few days ago. There were 114 lots 
disposed of, of which the following were deserving of notice :—A Saxon 
coin of Harold I, struck at Thetford, sold for £2 6s.; Harold II, sil- 
ver coin, struck at York, sold for the same price; William], a fine coin 
of the canopy type, sold for £2 38.; Stephen,a small coin, struck at 
Colchester, rare, sold for £1 12s. ; a shilling of Henry VII, mint mark, 
the ‘fleur de lys,” sold for £7 12s, 6d.; Edward VI, a base half-groat, 
struck at Canterbury, sold for £2 15s.; a half-crown of the same mon- 
arch, date 1553, sold for £2 16s.; James I, a crown, with plumes over 
the shield on the reverse, sold for £3 1s ; a Scottish crown, by Briot, 
of Charles I, sold for £2 11s.; Charles I, half-crown, of the Aberyst- 
with mint, sold for L2 143; another half-crown,of the same monarch, 
of uncertain mint, sold for £2 38.—London paper. 

Supenrine Proers.—A Proof of Kinduess.—Getting any one to accept 
an Art-Union engraving. A Proof of Gratitude.—Gettiog a person not me 
to accept one, but actually to say * Thank you,” end afterwards to frame 
it. A Proof of the latter is exceedingly rare, and would, we are confi- 
dent, fetch a very high price amongst connoisseurs.— Punch. 

Tue Scorrisn Journat, Parts I. II. and III. for the last three months 
have been received ; and we may observe that, following in the footsteps 
of the Chambers, this miscellany does great credit to the cheap pericdical 
press of Scotiand, and is full of entertaining, interesting, and instructive 
matter, 

TRActs eF tHE Anti-pripERY Socrety. No. I., which takes up and 
exposes matters of too political a nature for the Literary Gazette. We 
are sorry to see it so strongly alleged that Reform has not diminished, but 
apparently increased, corruption. 

Ax otv Enotisa Curistmas Ruyme. 
Ale, ale, double ale, 
Boiling in the pot, 
Sugar bim and butter him, 
And eat him while he’s hot. 
On 4 Recent Puntication 
Leigh Hunt his book doth by its title mar; 
‘Tis all sweet Honey, and there is no Jar.— Teutha. 

OnnamENTAL Roorine Tites.—Duting the past week two vessels have 
arrived from Bel:ium freighted with ornamental roofing tiles. They are 
of a blue, or slate colour,—and cost, as we underatand, about the same 
as slating. One pattern in form resembles a leaf,_and would when pla- 
*ced upon a roof have a picturesque effect. The use of these tiles appears 
to be extending. Werecently noticed that they were used for the Church 
at Staplefield, Sussex. St. Paul’s Church, Hull, has also been roofed 
with them,—as well as the boat-houses on the Serpentine, in Hyde Park: 
—The Builder. 

Post Orrice Incrrase.—In 1839 Mr. Rowland Hill expressed a con- 








| fruit for the next season will be devoured by the hen-birds brought to 


Pat’s InvestmeNtT.—An Irishman being told that a friend of his had 
ut bis money in the stocks. ‘ Well,’ said he, “I never had a farthing 
in the stucks, but I have had my legs there often enough.” 





From Punch. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S BOWL OF BISHOP. 


At this usually inclement season of the year, the cheerful mug of egg- 
flip and the comforting tumbler of hot-spiced elder cordial are in great 
request, as the means of raising low spirits and warming the cockles of 
the chilled heart. Perhaps, however, both egg-hot and elder-wine 
must yield in their elevating and invigorating properties to a good 
Bishop. Hence, doubtless, it is, that, in pursuance of his well-known 
liberal feelings, Lord John Russell has selected the present time as pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the donation which he has just made to the des- 
titute people of Hereford. The Premier, indeed, appears to have given 
them more Bishop than they know what to do with ; for the public at 
large, through the channels of the press, has been absolutely deluged 
with his lordship’s Bishop; and the Bishop has got so completely into 
our heads, that ii may be questioned whether we have not had more of 
it than is good for us. 

Lord John’s Bishop, in some quarters, has given much satisfaction ; in 
others, it has been greatly objected to. By some palates it has been pro- 





nounced not to have the orthodox flavour; and hence a quantity of hot 
water has been added to it by certain parties who, however, by so 

oing, have only made a mess of it. The Bishop appears to have been 
disliked at Oxford, and dissatisfaction was expresse| with it by thirteen 
dignitaries of the Church, few of whom, it seems, had ever tasted it.— 
The Dean of Hereford refused the Bishop altogether ; but swallowed it 
at last on compulsion, with very many wry faces. We shall not under. 
take to decide on the merits of Lord John’s Bishop, and will content 
ourselves with publishing the following testimonials which have been 
sent to us, and of the genuineness of which we have no doubt. 


“ No.L, 


** This is to certify, that to my taste the Hereford Bishop of Lord John 
Russell and Co, is a perfectly wholesome and highly palatabl e beverage. It 
is wholly free from any deleterious ingredients; and I have no hesitation 
in terming it an excellent compound. Th2 Hereford Bishop is quite after 
my own heart. I relish it exceedingly, and have much pleasure in giving 
it my recommendation, * R, Dusuin. 

* No. IL. 


“ For some time, I regret to say, I entertained an unfavourable impression 
with respect to the Hereford Bishop made by Lord John Russell, and, in 
common with others, was induced tc speak disparagingly thereof. My 
Opinion of it, however, was founded on mere hearsay, and [ now candidly 
admit, was an erroneous prejudice. { have at length tested this Bishop, and 
having given it a fair trial, unhesitatingly pronounce it to be a superior ar 
ticle. Inot only think the Bishop may be taken with perfect safety, but 
with great benefit to the internal constitution. * S$. Oxon.” 
After these attestations in its favour, itis probable that Lord John Rus- 
se'l's Bishop will become popular; though neither that nor any other Bishop, 
we opine, willever rival the popularity of Punch. 


LOOKING GLASSES FOR BIRDS. 


“ Mr. Punch,—Being descended in a right flight from the Tom-tit of 
sop, lL inherit the like faculties possessed by my immortal ancestor. 
Thus I am frequently called upon to take, from the top of a house, a 
bird’s-eye view of Punch lying in the opposite bookseller’s window, 
and, to the delight and improvement of my feathered friends, to chirp a 
translation of iis admirable contents. I can assure you, Mr. Punch, that 
the sparrows living inthe volutes and cornices of Apsley-House have 
been mightily pleased with your various remarks upon the French In- 
vasion ; and, tickled by their fun, have chirped and chirped the mat- 
ter over, even te the disturbance of his Grace, time out of mind an early 
riser. All this, however, by the way. My present purpose is to reply 
to a very foolish paragraph—taken from the Gardners’ Chronicle—about 
‘looking-glasses for birds.’ The writer says— 

* The tom-tits attacked my Sechel pears, to which they seemed very 
partial; a bit of looking-glass suspended in front of the tree, put a stop 
to the mischief. My grapes were next much damaged before they were 
ripe, by thrushes and starlings; a piece of looking-glass drove these 
away, and nota grape was touched afterwards.’ 

“Good Mr. Punch, don’t believe a word of it. The male birds are, it 
is true, made shy by the glass; but where the mirror scares away one 
male, it attracts at least twenty hens. I do assure you, Sir, if this fash- 
ion becomes general, if people go on hanging looking-glass about their 
fruit-trees, there will be a double calamity. In the first place, all the 


the trees by the mirrors; and secondly, they will be so much occupied 
looking at themselves, preening their feathers, and taking attitudes and 
graces in the looking-glasses, that their nests will be imperfectly built, 
their eggs half-addled, and such young nestlings as are bred will be 
shamefully neglected by their maternal parent. 

‘“‘ Mr. Punch, man behaves very unfairly to us poor birds in this his 
last device. We know that we are hatched to undergo the risk of bird- 
lime, of net, and trap, and gun: this is our fate, and we submit to it. 
Kill us, if you like, but do not deprave Our manuers. Shoot us, if you 
can, but at least do not introduce into the commonwealth of birds that 
toc-freq uent disturber of the peace of human families, a looking-glass. 
“I remain, your Bird’s-eye Reader, 

Tom-Tir.” 











“ Cherry-Tree. 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
jan29 2in 131 Nassau-st., New York. a 


pe) 

RUNSWICK’S STATUARY.—Large as Life, representing the VENUS DE Mpg. 

DICIS and APOLLO DE MEDICIS.—Open trom 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., at 596 Broad. 
way, next to Stoppan:’s Bath. 

Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. feb 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 
NV OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterioas power called Galvan. 

ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPL& OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 
many of its most painful forms is entirely ewing to the absence of this Galvanic or 
Magnetic power in its healthy proportions. IP then we can readily supply this won. 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can cucooentatly combat Disease ; and thig 
has been fully and perfectty attained by the present beautiful and scientific ins rument, 
MUORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve. 
ment over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted the Medical Pro. 
tession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect con. 
trol, and can be GRADUATED 1\o any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sui. 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of thee-perator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most delj. 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, andisin every respect entirely harm. 


ess. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTIVE AND PERMANENT 
success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute o: chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous ani Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epi. 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spina! and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 
Joirts, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debvility, Deficiency of Ner. 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently recommende, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe‘as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, itg 
effects are equally successful. 

fach Machine is compacily arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliance: 
put upin neat rosewood boxes Accompanying each is anew Manual, containing fait 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machine, 
as everything regarding itis perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ow oy J should possess one of these 
beauti ul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Briiish Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOOREHEAD. 162 Broaoway, New York. 

.B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
oarefully fulfilled jan15 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
\INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING, 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. tus EARL or ELGIN anno KINCARDINZ, Go. 
VERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 

Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent 
Place ; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 

DIRECTORS: 
CuristTR. DuNKIN, Esq., 
Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hoa. W. B. Roginson. 























Hon. Peter McGi.u, Chairman, 
Davivd Davipson, Esq., 

ALexa, Simpson, Esq., 

Hew Ramsay, Esq., 


Medical Adviser, GEorGe W. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D. 
Solictor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson Parker, Esq. 
HE DIRECT ORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSUKANCE COMPANY being ae. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holvers in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested rHeE BoaRD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating with the parent Board, 

A party has it thusin his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
outincurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. 

This arrangement gives to the CoLoniat ail the facililies of a Company essential 
local ; and combined with the a‘tditional advantagesof a large Guaranteed Capital, al- 
fords the most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aarual Payments for an assurance of £106 sterling: 























Tasce I. 
a Whole Term of Life, wi h Participation in the Profits of the Company. 
Age. | Annuat Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiom. 
15 £1 i4s 0d 30 2 9s 4 , a +e Li ids 0d 
20 1 18s 4d 40 3 5s 6d | 60 | 7 7s id 
er A Se A Eh — Se eee RENN Sinha AN 
Poviciss effected under Tu1s TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits ov 


the Company, which will be asce:tained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tasie Il, 
~~ Whole Term of Life without Participation. a ~ 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 
15 £1 1s 2a 30 | £2 5s ad 50 £1 5s 34 
20 1 15s 1d 40 | 3 0s Od | 60 | 6 14s 11d 


Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death, 
This Table is frequentiy selected by parties to whom it is anobject to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in connection with LOANS, or 
cover Degts. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hate CREDIT SysteM.—Accorw ing to this arrangement, parties can ay HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remain asa debt on tke Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be dec ucted at settlement of the claim ; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan :—One-ruirep of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subi«tence ef 
the Assurance, the paper se of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aciaim upon the Company. 

RAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission 1o pass from ANY NoRTH AMERICAN Port TO 
ANY EvROPEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at ~ ot the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov 13—6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
No. 8S Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREKT. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 

HIS Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect 

_ security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended 

itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameri- 
can currency, $460,000, 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 

to all ee of the Participating Class, fromthe time they were effected, as shown ia 


the following table :— 
$5000 6 years—added $600. 


$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 


' 
|For seven years, 





For the whole Life. 














Age. For one year. |at an annual pre-| Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
3 1 02 | 109 1 82 2 00 
24 104 111 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
26 1 10 117 1 97 2 20 





The premium, areon the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid tor 
the first five years, where the insurance is fo» Life, and Policies $2 500. 
Every information will be afforded aad prospectuses may be obtvined on application 
,» C. MAITLAND, 
Agent for New York and the United States. 


to 
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THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGuUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J 'f, Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sa leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
rPYHIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any 

business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at & 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise a most material reduction of cost ; DS egeemagammcr: | Assurances, Survivorshipsor En- 
dowments far a smaller present payment, or yearly piemium, ard granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurers, as itenablessuch As urers to exercise control over the Company, 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement ©' 
claims. 

Assurances can be effected either wITH or wiTHoUuT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTeEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be givel 
for one halt ofthe first sevEN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


~~ Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Lite. | 





——— 








With Without ; Witb Without "vedi 
Age. | Profits. | Profits. | Halt Credit. | Age. Profits. | Profits. | Halt Credit. 
15 1131 36 5 40 362,214 8 2176 
20 1174 1 911 5 3171/3 4 0 374 
25 229 114 7 1176 50 413 1/831711 414 
30 2938 #63 2 26 55 517 8 | 41911 5 34 
35 2167 26 4 292 60 71010 |6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Withgut Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
son, be found to be LOWER than the similar tabies of any other office at resent offerin 
to assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths 0 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s usiness. : 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further informatio 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be 0 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agentsand Medical Officers already appointed: 

Brantford »»- William Muirhead....+.++» ecvceee ° ° eoeeee 

















Cobourg. James Cameron... ° 
Colborne, Robert M Boucher... REN sane 
DUOndas,.ccccccccccccccccccccsecccesscessevscccsscescecscsoes Di. James Hamiiton.....-+ 
London... «George Scott.cssscccseecceees Dr. Alexander Anderson. «+++ 
Montreal. ...Frederick A. Willson 

PRFID: cc censcdoccpeocaccovecese David Buchan. cccccccee cocccccscccdeccsocccccccescccvcccs 
Port Sarmia..ce.ccccsereerece Malcolm Cameron,......ssccsccccsseserece 
Quebec.....crccccccccseresece 2 ee ae 

St. Catharines....-+seeeseeres Lachlan Bell........ccccccccccscescccccceccccccccessts 
Toronto... ..see0ee er aeeeeeeene Edmund Bradburwe........+- Dr. George Herrick, +.++++* 
Woodstock ..ccserececereercree William Lapenotiere......... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. ..«« 


By order ot ee Beare on , . . 
THOMA . SIN S, Secretary. 
dec 8 nn Hamilton. 
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QUEEN'S BENCH—DR. HAMPDEN'S 
CAS 


CONFIRMATION OF DR. HAMPDEN. 
THE QUEEN V. THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

[n the Court of Queen's Bench, on Monday, 24th of Jaouary, the At. 
torney-General appeared to show cause against a rule obtained by Sir F. 
Kolly, which called apou the Archbishop of Cauterbury and his vicar 

eneral “to Show cause why a writ of mandamus should not issue com- 
manding them, or one of them, at a court to be holdeu for the confirma- 
tion of the Bishop elect of Hereford, to permit certain persons aamed 
to oppose the confirmation of the election of the said bishop.” 

Tae Attorusy-Goneral said he was instructed by the Government to 
show cause agaiast the rale, with the full concurrence of the Arehbis.op 
of Cante-bury. Against the application he entertained four principal 
objections :—First, that the points urged by Sir Fitzroy Kelly were mere 
matters of form, and that the office of Archbishop of Canterbury was 
merely ministerial. Secondly, assuming that the archbishop’s office was 
pot so, but jadicial, that the remedy did notlie in a mandamus, but ia ao 
appeal. Tnirdly, if the proceedings for the confirmation did not consti- 
tute a court, properly so speaking, but a quasi-judicial inquiry, that court 
possessed no means of investigating the subject matier of this particular 
charge; and if it were the subject of any inquiry it could be investigated 
under the Church Discipline Act, and their lordships had no right to try 
this inquiry any more than they had a charge of a mere temporal offence. 
Fourthly, aud this objection would resolve itself into man branches, he 
eontended that this was not a case in which, under any circumstances, a 
mandamus would lie. ; 

Iu support of his firat objection the Attorney-General reviewed the 
history of the election and capetatnens of bishops before the statate of 
Henry VIII., which goveraed the matter in this country; and he cited 
several jurists to show that according to the Romish law the Pupe issue 
his bull, and the election of a bishop proceeded in the face of every ob- 
sed of the whole maiter. 
The 25th of tHeury VIIL., cap. 20, abolishing the statute of annates, pro- 
vided that no person should be nominated to a bishopric by the Pope. 
It referred to the practice of bulls, which had been obtained at great ex- 

nse fur the consecration, election, and confirmation of bishops named, 
presented, or postalated by the see of Rome. It als» sta that the 
Pope bad not yielded tu the measures which had been suggested to him 
for the remedy of his inconvenience. It then pt out the future 
mode of ihe election of bishops, and it was remarkable that when talking 
of makiog a perfect bishop the word ‘‘ confirmation” did not occur. The 
dean and chapter, leaving out the abbots and priors, were to inform the 
Crowa when a vacancy occurred. The Crown sent down its conge delire, 
and the dean and chapter could oualy nominate the person named in that 
document, If they did notdo so within twelve days, the Crowa pro- 
ceeded t» appoint by letiers patent, directiag the archbishop to “ invest 
and consecrate.” If the chapter should have elected, the archbishop 
proceeded to confirm, but, under any circumstances, he invested and 
eonsecrated, and this under certain penalties. The archbishop was 
obliged to proceed to the investitare and consecration with al! speed and 
celerity, aud the Cr»wn alone had the power of judging of the fitness of 
the person. The election, therefore, was a mere form, or, as Gibson 
said, it was “‘ seemingly” an election uuder the conge d’élire, since the 
Crown, by its prerogative as head of the church, had the power of judg- 
ing of the fitness of the persua to be elected. Now, the archbishop was 
to confirm, within twenty days, the persons named in the letters missive, 
and, if the cuurse now sought to be taken was allowed, it must be done 
in a judicial (orm, aud it certainly would occupy more than twenty days. 
It would be absurd to suppose that the Legislature would inflict the ter- 
rible punishment of pra manire for what must take up more than twenty 
days, if the whole proceeding was not considered to be a mere form, It 
was evidently inteuded to be a mere form, subject to no dispute or dis- 
cussion; and there was scarcely a passage iu the act which did not show 
at once and couclusively that the whoie matter of confirmation was a 
mere form, which had beeu preserved possibly to keep up the connec- 

tion between our Protestant and the ancient church from which it de- 
acended. The learued gentleman quoted the statute at great length to 
show that the archbishop bad no discretion; and cited legislative declar- 
ations (asthe lat Edw. VI., cap. 2,) the practice of the appointment of 
bishops in Ireland, and several authorities, to show that the conge d'elire 
wasa mere form, not coutemplating any choice in the dean and chap- 
ter, and the appointment vf a bishop was donative on the part of the 
Crown. The statute of Henry wasrevived by the 4th of Elizabeth; and 
this statute showed that it was revived for the purpose for which it was 
originally yey the maintenance of the prerogative of the 
Crown. The Attorney General then examined the cases relied on by the 
objectors. The case of most importance and nearest in poiut was one 
mentioned in ‘* Barn’s Ecclesiastical Law,” and cited in “Collyer’s Ec 

clesiastical History,” page 207. That was the case of the appointment 
of Montague to the see of Chichester. ‘‘ [ntimation being given to any 


, persons who had any objections to make, one Jones, a bookseller, attend- 


ed, and excepted against Montague as a person unqualified forthe epis. 
copal office. Dr. Kyves, who officiated on the occasion for the vicar 
general, disappointed the challenge, for Jones had made some material 
omission in the manner, aad not offered his objections in form of law. 
Particularly, the exceptions were neither given in writing, nor signed by 
an advocate, not presented by any proctor of the court, and upon the 
failure of which circumstances the confirmation went on.” There Col- 
lyer stopped, but Dr. Burn went on to say. “ The Parliament, not at first 
apprized io point of form, were dissatished with the conduct of the 
vicar-general, and inquired into the conduct of Dr. Ryves on that occa- 
sion. Upon which it hath been observed that Dr. Ryves, a most eminent 
civilian and canonist, adinited that the opposition was good and valid 
had it been legully offered; aud that the Parliament at that time proceed- 
ed upon the same opinion.” 

Now there was no authority for that statement of Dr. Burn, There was 
nO authority for it in parliamentary bistory, aud he did not think the court 
Would give itany weight. He held in his hand a mass-work of Sir J. 

arriou, who was King’s Advocate in 1764, and afterwards judge of the 
Admiralty Court. He collected a great many precedents from books not 
now found. He found the following words in his book, under the title 
* Confirmation” ;— * Confirmation must be despatched within twenty 


days, otherwise there is a piemunire incurred. Therefore there needs no 
cita@uns of opposers ; noc are they to be heard if they offer.” But it was 
said, if the form be not necessary, if it be not an essential part of the pro- 
It was used in that day, as in this, to perpe- 
tuate that reverence for tbe establishment to which the apostolic heads of 
Yielding to scruples of conscience, we had pre- 
served it as a proof of apostolic succession; and the archbishop when com- 
manded to coufirm uuder a penalty, bad no right to enter, and could not 
euler into an inquiry operating upon an election which was already good 


ceadiag, way ia it retained ? 


the charch were traced. 


to all intents aud purposes. 
The Avtorney-General tben proceeded to his next objection :— 


He took it to be no rule that if the court of the archbishop be a court 
ofcompstent jurisdiciion, the right to grant a maadamus would lie. If 
the question involved a temporal right as well as ecclesiastical, he admit- 
But where the matter in dispute 
was purely ecclesiastical, the Vourt of Queen’s Bench had no more the 
power to grant a mandamus to the conrt of the archbistop, whose aa- 
thority was co-ordinate with it, than it had to a grant a mandamus to the 


ted that a mandamus might be granted. 


court of the Vice-Chanceilor. 


Lord Denman said that the ground on which the rale was granted was 
the supposition that the confirmation was altogether void, and therefore 
the matter was left imperfect by the Queen's officer , whose daty it was 
to make it perfect. On that subject it was fair for him to ask whether, 
if the archbishop refused to proceed to the confirmation, counsel would 


Say, on tue part of the Crown that a mandamus would lie? 


The Ai torusy-General said he was not present to argue that question, 
although se dia not hesitate to say thata mandamus weuld not lie in that 


case ; because 
had ho jurisdic 
spiritual or ecclesiastical. 


the Queen's Bench, which was a court of common law 


well some temporal inquiry. 
present; it was the 
and, assuming t! 
would be no power to sammon witnesses, 
parties here were 
was sulicieut ground for resi But, supposing b 
We * c ~ ee > } 
the afi is “=, tas Tespect, the bishop had been confirmed, according ti 
pens « ne an ow the court. What, then, was to be done? He wa 
y la © Biehc pol Hereford as muci: asif he wad been officiatin 


He apprehended that th 


sting the application. 


‘1on over the court of the archbishop iu matters purely 
-wwene: The learned counsel referred to the 3d and 
4th Victoria, chap. 86, sections 11 and 23, to show that, even in criminal 
matters, tue Queea’s Beuch could not interfere, unless they involved as 
Iu the first place, the bishop would uot be 
proctor of the dean and chapter who would appear, 
\@ offence to be of the most heinous character, there 


proceeding in a criminal form, and if so, that alone 


in the see for years There was no power to quash the proceedings, and 
he must be bishop still. The canon law did not allow of any investiga- 
tion between the confirmation and the consecration. The confirmation 
rendered the election perfect and binding, the consecration being only 
mivister ial. 

Bat, independent of all this, there was a technical objection to the 
maintenance of a mandamus which he was sure the court would have al: 
ready remarked upon but for the solemaity and interest of the case ; and 
that objection was the total absence of any precedent. His learned friend 
(Sir F. Kelly) had quoted none ; and he and his learned colleague had 
searched for one in vain. The learned gentleman proceeded to argue 
that the general rule was thata mandamus could not lie in any case not 
involving temporal injury ; and, in support of this view, quoted a number 
of oases in which the court refused to interfere in matters of ecclesiasti- 
eal cognizance. If that court were to interfere, it would examine Dr- 
Addams and other learned civilians, to ascertain oy their oath what that 
canon law was. Then, supposing the case was not over for tweuty days, 
it would be his duty as Attorney-General to inform the archbishop that 
he was within the dangers of premuanire. There was no escaping from 
those penalties. His learned friend had searched in vain to find a case 
in which any objection had been made to a confirmation, and if ie could 
point out no case at all like the present, where the penalties were so 
great, that was an objection, in limine, against granting the writ of the 
court. Finally, the Attorney-General maintained that the case caine 
within the old rule that the court will not issue a mandamus to a magis- 
trate to do an act which would subject him to an action. 

The Solicitor-General followed on the same aide, and said the Attorney 
General had left him nothing to add inthe way of argument; but he 
hoped he should be permitted to offer himself in defeace of a great prin- 
ciple which was now in jeopardy, and to maintain, as far as in him lay, 
one of the chief prerogatives of the Crown. Iftheir lordships set their 
seal to this procedure, and declared that an person was entitled to stand 
up and oppose the appointment of bishops in this manner, he contended 
that there was no longer any a of peace for the Protestant Church 
of Eogiand. Asa member of the Church of England, he said, with all 
sincerity, that he believed that if this attempt of interference were sanc- 
tioned by the court there would be no appointment ofa bishop which 
would not be subject to impertinent inquiry. Taking the words of the 
Book of Common Prayer, he could not buat feel the force of the remark 
which had been made by his hon. and learned friend the Attorney-Gen- 
eal. The forms which had been referred to were retained to suit the 
weak humours of men ; and hereafter every man who had, or fancied he 
had, an interest in this question would, upon the decision of the court in 
favour of the opposers, think himself justified in claiming to be heard at 
a confirmation, and objecting to the bishop elect, on grounds ot morality, 
learning, habits of life, doctrine, or, indeed, on any ground which sug- 
gested itself to his restlessness or malice. 

As an instance of the scandal which might be caused by allowing ob- 
jectors to be heard, the learned gentlemaa referred to the Bishop of 

Manchester’s case; and the court would see that, when once this 
| spirit got abroad, and men found, or thought bet J found, that they could 

interfere at the time of confirmation, there would not be wanting men 
to imagine that they were doing good service by coming forward and ob- 
jecting to the appointment of those whom they might consider unfit to 
hold the office of a bishop. He would speak of Mr. Gutteridge’s oppo- 
sition in the terms which it deserved, because within a very short time 
after tbe application made against him in that court he went with all 
the malice and bitterness of his heart to the confirmation. and endeavour- 
ed to make the officer presiding at it believe that the bishop was unfit 
to be coufirmed, by reason of certain irregularities of life avd conduct. 
If Mr, Gutteridge had put Lis articles into a proper form, would he have 
hada right toa trial? Would it not be a scandal and a disgrace to the 
church, and a grievous iaterference with the right of the Crowa, if men 
like him were to come and wreak their malice on persons thought com- 
petent by the Crown to fill the office of bishop? After areview of some 
of the ancient authorities, in which he followed the Attorney-General, 
the learned gentleman argued that the statute of Henry VILI. which in- 
flicted the penalties of a premunire upon a dean and chigne refusing to 
elect as their bishop the party recommended by the Crown conferred 
upon the Crown all the authority which the Pope possessed over the 
Catholic world. 

Mc. Justice Coleridge; You say, Mr. Solicitor, that the Crown stands 
iu the place of the Pupe. Do you mean to contend that, like the Pope, 
the Crowa may dispease with age when nominating a bishop? 

The Solicitor-General would be sorry to say that the Crown would do 
anything that was unreasonable, and it was not necessary for him te push 
bis argument to the extent which had been suggested. When the statute 
of Henry VIII. passed, he conceived that there wag a com plete discre- 
tion given tothe King to select a proper person for a bishopric, which 
discretion had been formerly exercised by the Pope, In conclusion, the 
Solicitor-General said that tne position of the opposers was this: They 
told the archbishop, “‘ You know nothing of the proceedings; we alone 
know the law of tne land; and we will compel you to obey what we say 
is the law.” They further said in effect, ‘ The Queen, in issuing her 
commands, does not mean that which they imply ; the penalties of pra- 
munire mean no such thing; and the whole matter, from beginning to 
end, is as we stated it to be. Weknow what was passing in the minds 
of Cranmer and the people of England, at the period which has been re- 








England, that we know a way by which the Queen’s prerogative may be 
let, hindered, and restrained, in a matter which involves the peace of, 
and which ought to be dear to the heart of the people of, this country. 


England are but as dust in the balance. 


[The early part of the second da 
ments of Mr. Hill, Dr. Bayford, and Mr. Wadcington.} 


show that the appointment of bishops was vested in the Crown. 


his fitness. 
question, what the supporters of the man 











authorities, in a competent court, where all 


proved invalid, the bishop was entitled to consecration. 


the exjsting iaw ? 


’| their arguments. The’ doctrine he (Dr. Addams) laid down had vo 








| had been shown to be the case. The case of Cranmer had been cited. 


8 
| into practice. 
c| 
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ferred to; and we take our stand, aud tell the people and the Church of 


We take oar stand on the aathority of Lyndewode, Lancellottas, John 
d’Atho, and other foreign writers on the canon law; and the laws of 


was occupied in hearing the argu- 


Dr. Addams ap peared on the other side, and asked the indulgence of 
the court, as he expected thathe would only have had to follow and 
strengthen the arguments of Sir F. Kelly. The learned doctor then pro- 
ceeded tu review the argument of the Attorney-Goneral. The learned 
Attorney-General had cited Blackstone and other great authorities, to 
That 
was clear enough ; but it was not so clear that a bishop could legally ex- 
ercise his functions without having been previously confirmed, or that | 24° 
the person or persons confirming him were not competent to inquire into | Jections to Dr. Hampden. 

Now, without calling the eessognere of the Crown at all in 

amus said was, that eo ee - : 

times, and under all circumstances whatsoever, whether the ded at serted that dogmatism in religion was attended with danger and incon- 
the bishop was the act of the people and clergy, or of the clergy alone 
or of the king, wheresoever or in whatsoever hands the power of election 
was vested, the nomination was incomplete until it had been consum- 
mated by confirmation. The consummation proceeded by way of ex- 
amination of the clerk presenting himself as bishop elect, prior to his con- 
firmation, and this proceeding was performed by the proper judicial 
} ersons were to be cited 

and entitled to be heard, if they appeared ; after which, if the opposition 
u ‘ ’ t If the course of 
procesding was in the order which be had laid down—and that it was 
so prior to the establishment of the canon law was obvious from a passage 
in Just‘mian, who expressly said that the bishop elect is to un ergo a 
delay of three months prior to being so consecrated, iu order to allow of 
time for inquiries into his character and qualifications for the office—how 
could it be maintained that confirmation was a rite utterly unrequired by 
The authority of Justinian was obscure, but, on ex- 

amining in the canon law, there would be found no lack of evidence that 
confirmation was an essential and indispensable rite. All the old writers 
on canon law had so laid it down, and it was for the other side to show 
that the rules so laid down by them prior to the time of Henry VIII. 
had not been engrafted upon the canon law, which had governed the 
church subsequent to the Reformation, before the court could ree 
ten 

been mooted before, and it had almosi been adopted into the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, having obtained the sanction of Paul; and then came to 
question, whether the canon law 80 laid down had been, at the time of 
the Reformation, part of the law of the land, and still so coutinued. Ou 
this he referred to the dictam of Blackstone with reference to the pro- 
| visions of the statute 20th Heary VIIL., cap. 20. But on precedent this 


| No doubt he had been elected under conge d’elire which had then crept 
The contirmation of Cranmer was made by the Pope, at 
the expense of 900 gulden ducats, paid for the eleven bulls under which 
| that confirmation was cbtained. He (De. Addams) was not prepared 
| with any other case in the time of Heury VIII. ; and in the time of Ed-| & . : t 

| ward VI. the question of election and confirmation of bishups did uot ap- | sion to show that the canon law was valid ia this country as part of our 





pear to have arisen; but, at the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Mary, the confirmation and consecration of Cardinal Pole was conducted 
iu the same manner as now. Bat in the reign of Elizabeth there were 
docaments which put the present question beyond all doubt. It appear- 
ed that the forms adopted on the confirmation and consecration of the 
first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury (Parker) had been followed to 
the present day. The history of that proceeding was recorded in the 
fable of “ The Nag’s Head Confirmstion,” and it was fully recorded by 
Burnet, Strype, and Bramhall; aud all these showed that the mode of 
veer in their days was the same as in the days of Archb Par- 

er, with the exception that, in modern cases, no witnesses had ever 
been sworn and examined in proof of the libel and the summary petition, 
which were now considered to be proved by their production. 

In Parker’s case two witnesses were examined to prove his fitness; 
and, with respect to the 8th article, there was in existence an absolute 
deposition, on oath, by the half-brother of the archbishop elect, and a 
person of the name of Tolwin. This was material, as showing that in 
these early days a full examination was gone into at the confirmation. It 
might be said that these were mere forms, but he contended that‘it had 
arisen from the desire of the metropolitans in those days to examine into 
the fitness of clerks presented for consecration. In the form of ordins- 
tion of deacons and priests persons were invited to come iu to oppose, 
though the learning, morals, and fitness of those presented for ordination 
had been inquired into by the archdeacon. But in the form of the con- 
secration of bishops there was provided no such invitation to the congre- 
poe, and the only opportunity of doing so was at the confirmation. 

f the supremacy of the Crown were such as contended for by the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, Queen Victoria would be, as said of 


Elizabeth, neither more nor less than a ‘‘ Woman Pope” —(lau )—for 
she could not only appoint, but make, bishops. This he denied, and con- 
tended there existed no such supremacy in the Crown. In support of 


that position he cited “ Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity,” book 8, chap. 
vii., page 524. The learned doctor quoted Hooker to show that, wh 
in the form of appointment of deans and priests there was an invitation 
to all persons who had any objection to the appointment to state suck 
objection, there was no such invitation or even permission, in the conse- 
cration of bisheps. He also referred to Bishop Andrews and Stillingfleet, 
to show tha! the Crown claimed not the supremacy heretofore assumed 
by tne Pepe, nor the power of the keys in ecclesiastical matters, but 
simply the govern ental prerogative and,general superintendence of old 
time exercised by the imperial authority of these realms. 

The court at this point intimated to the learned counsel that it would . 
hear hie further arguments on Wednesday. 


THIRD DaY. 


On Wednesday morning Dr. Addams resumed his argument in sapport 
of the rule. He said he had shown on the previous day that the Sover- 
eign did not possess the power which originally belonged to the Pope ia 
exactly the same degree, inasmuch as he cvuld not consecrate, or do any 
spiritual act. The Latin word confirmatio had to a certain extent a foren- 
sic sense—it was the establishing of something by proof; and thus con- 
firmation was a judicial act. And this would dispose of the first objection 
to the issuing ot the mandamus raised by the Attorney-General ; namely, 
that confirmation was a ministerial act, and that the metropolitan had no 
choice but to confirm without examinatien, 

He contended that the election of a bisbop by a dean and chapter was 
an inchoate act, and required to be completed. Lf, between the time of 
election and contirmation, the person elected became a Roman Catholic, 
or became insane, was the archbishop to proceed to consecrate? Was 
the person elected to be confirmed and consecrated, even if he were 
brought into Bow Charch in charge of a keeper and in a strait-waistcoat ! 
Well, the statute went on to provide that, the fact of election being pro- 
ved by the corporate seal of the dean and chapter, and the oaths being 
taken, the archbishop must proceed to consecrate. But cunfirmation was 
a judicial as well as a ministerial act. The pains and penalties of pre- 
munire could not, under the statute, be incurred, except for some act 
done in derogation of the power of the Crown, and in maintenance of 
that of the Pope, and no such act was involved in the mere inquiry into 
the fitness of a party presented for confirmation. 

The learned doctor went over several cases cited in the previous part 
of the argument, to show that archbishops never dreaded the pains of a 
premunire fer hearing objections; and then came to the case 
court. No one could pretend to affirm that the proceedings,at the con- 
firmation of Dr. Hampden were not judicial ; and it was perfectly regu- 
lar to apply to that court. The opposers had been cited toeappear be 
fore the vicar-general. They had appeared, were refused a hearing. and 
could any one deny that to be a judicial proceeding? Well, if justice 
was denied by the judge misconstruing an act of Parliament, surely they 
were entitled to come to the Court of Queen's Bench, and apply for a 
prohibition or amandamus. ‘The learned assessors of the vi eral 
said, ‘* We sit here to confirm, aud we will confirm—never mind the 
statute ;” and they got over every objection by saying they should be 
liable to a preemunire if they did not confirm. The pa aoe doctor here 
recapitulated the recent proceedings in Bow Church on the election of 
Dr. Hampden, and the reason which had been given by the vicar-general 
and assessors for refusing the parties opposing a hearing, und read the 
sentence of confirmation at length. These were the proceedings which 
the learned Solicitor-General had called a delusion, a sham, and ashadow 
—(A laugh.) Was the conge d'elire, with the letters missive, a eham and 
ashadow! He agreed with the learned gentleman thai it was, and that 
the election was a sham and a shadow, and the sooner that sham was 
swept away the better. But the learned gentleman had not alluded to 
another sham aud shadow, at which he might justly have expressed his 
indignation, in which parties were cited to appear, and did appear at 
great trouble and expense, and when they appeared they were refused a 
hearing. 

Lord Denman: They were called contumacious for not appearing, al- 
though, when they did appear, they were refused a hearing, 

Dr. Addams: Exactly so. In his opinion the learned Solicitor-General 
should bring in a bill ordaining that confirmation of bishops should al- 
ways be held on the lst of April, and, when the parties cited appeared, 
let them be silenced: it would only be following the old custom, and 
making April fools of them—(A laugh). 

He next argued that there was no court of appeal from the commis- 
sioners of the archbishop, and, therefore, an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was the only remedy. Then as to the nature of the ob- 
It had been asserted on the other side that 
the opposition was founded on two books, published some years 8g0, 
and that the head aad front of Dr. Hampden’s offence was bis baving as- 

















venience. But that was not all. The objectors alleged that, in the 
“ Bampton Lectures,” the rev. doctor spoke in derogation of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Surely, if that were true, there were some gro nds of 
objection. Dreadful injury might result to tne interests of religion and 
ot society if the court were to refuse the mandamus in this case; for the 
consequence would be, that both laity and clergy would be deprived of 
all meaus of objecting to the confirmation of a bishop, no matter how 
strong theie groands of objection might be. The metropolitan would be 
obliged to coatirm within twenty days, under heavy penalties.. Ou the 
other hand, what reasonable objection was there against the issuing of a 
mandamus? What injury could result from its being issued? Sappos- 
ing it graoted, the parties would go to trial in due form, before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the Court of Audience, where the suspected un- 
soundness of Dr. Hampden’s dvctrines would be pat to the test. If they 
should come out of the searching ordeal unscathed, the learned doctor 
would take his seat on the bench with greater satisfaction to himself and 
benefit to the public; while, if unsound, the resalt would jastify the ap- 
plication of his clients and a new election must take place. With respect 
to this puins, as to whether this was a propor case for a mandamas, he 
had not much to say, as he preferred leaving it to the loarmed counsel 
who were to follow aim; bat he could not avoid saying that the cases 
cited in opposition appeared to him not at all to bear upon the present 
application. La all those cases there were meaus of appeal, but ia this 
there were none. The learned doctor proceeded to quote the case of 
**Lucie v. Bishop of St. David’s.” In thatcase a mandamus did aot lie. 
And why? Because the allegations tendered were rejected. Bat in the 
present case they were permitted to tender any a‘legations, and there 
was no remedy by appeal. It seemed to him, therefore, that a manda- 
mus Was peculiarly applicable. 

Mr. A. J. Stephens and Mr. Peacock followed, and argued that confir- 
mation Was a judicial act. ee. 

Mr. Baddeley contended, on the authority of Scripture, as found in St. 
Paul’s exhortation to Titus, chap. I, verse 6, and subsequent verses, that 
the laying on of hands must be preceded by inquiry into the fitness of 
the candidate. He cited the canons of the church in & long succes- 





106 ' 


esiastical law, except where it rans counter to the common law of the 
food. Previous to the Reformation the word ‘ coufirmation” had a re- 
eognised legal meaning. Se far back as the time of Edward [IJ., in the 
41st volame of the Year Book, it appeared the Pope exercised the candi- 
daie before confirmation; and it appeared he might refuse confirmation 
for non-ability, or for other causes. An act or ordinance, to be found in 
the 4th vol. of the rolls of Parliament, in the reign of Henzy V., recited 
that the King, not knowing how loag the cathedrals of this country would 


She Albion. 


iament. If the party elected answered satisfactorily the questions put 
to him at the consecration, and which had been provided ‘fur pro 

inst the admission of improper persons, the archbishop must confirm. 
Th is very pvint had been considered—a pamphlet from which he quoted 
stated, in reference to the case of an impro person being named by 
the King, the course was for the electors, before the election, humbly 
to represent the matter to the King. To say that the archbishop was to 
inquire and decide whether the party nominated should be confirmed or 
not was to give him a veto on the King’s prerogative. In conclusion, he 





ived of bishops, or left in the state of destitution in which they 
) apmaing 4 face Soma of the difficulty of obtaining confirmation, 
ed the metropolitans to confirm, That document showed that, 


implored the court to decide the case at asa early period as possible, and 
to express a bope that they would not disturb the minds of the clergy and 


in the absence of the Pope, the metropolitan had the right to confirm; | the people by putting the matter in acourse which would cause it to be 


i valuable, because it show 
~— ae essential, at that early period, that the charch was reader- 
ed destitute, owing to the difficulty of obtaining it, That statute was 
followed by proclamations to carry itinto effect. It was enacted in 
1415, and in the year following a writ was directed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was commanded to proceed with the confirmation. 
The writ so issued, in pursuance of the statute of Henry V., required, 
pretty much in the same terms as al present, that confirmation should be 

with without delay, showing distinctly that confirmation was 
previons to consecration, and was always looked upon as essential. But he 
‘was at a loss to know why a more stringent construction should be pat 
the act of Henry VIII. than upon that of Henry V., and the various 
write founded upon it. Confirmation had precisely the same meaning t= 
the act of Henry VIII. that it had in the statate of Heary V. The arch- 
bishop in both enactments was treated as the pastor of the church, and 
in his character as r it was hie duty to inquire into the piety, learn- 
and conduct of those who were to officiate as bishops under him. 
He would also submit that if, by the ancient canons of the church, and 
the general rale of law which prevailed antecedent to the Reformation, 
from M Charta downwards, it was always understood that the right 
, of confirming was an inherent right of the archbishops of this realm, and 
if their function were in this respect complete, and, further, if those 
ights were afterwards continued, except as regarded the interference 
the see of Rome, and the rights and privileges of the clergy were con- 
firmed to them, that would furnish to the court a sufficient rule of con- 
struction of the statute in question to justify the making of the rule now 
i absolute. 
*?, she rose at half-past four o'clock before the conclusion of Mr. 
Baddeley’s speech. 
FOURTH DAY. 


On Thursday Mr. Baddeley concluded. His arguments went to es- 
tablish that confirmation wes a reality and a substance, and not an empty 
form; and he enumerated the evils which might fall upon the church if a 

ime minister were to be allowed, without any control, to appoint to 
Bisho rics persons who might not hold the doctrines of the church. 

Sir Fitz-oy Kelly, after some preliminary observations on the import- 
ance of the case, said it had been contended that the case involved the 

tive of the Crown; but did it not also involve the religious wel- 
Tare of the community? What was the real nature of the question ?— 
The Attorney-General bad confined it solely to the prerogative. He 
(Sir F. Kelly) denied this to be the basis. Heand his learned friends had 
admitted the whole question, as to the undeniable prerogative of the 


Crown to nominate to a bishopric; but there was a wide distinction be- 


tween the exercise of the prerogative of nominating a bishop and the 
ecclesiastical ceremonials consequent upon that nomination. The one 
‘was done in a temporal capacity, the other was a purely spiritual act, 
only to be performed by ecclesiastical authority. The right of the 

bishop to examine in an ecclesiastical sense the fitness of the candidate 
could not be disputed. This right on the part of the archbishop had 
been exercised from the time of the apostles unti! the hour at which he 
addressed the court. it began in the time of St. Paul, as was evident 
in his epistic to Titus, and it had been exercised by the church in all 
times,and by all sects and divisions of Christians, from St. Paul’s era 
down to the present day. And yet this solemn proceeding was to be 
treated as a mere mockefy and a form. He (Sir F. Kelly) could not 
so consider it, for, if the ceremony were a form, he was at a loss to con- 
eeive how avy other part of the ceremony or proceeding of confirming 
and consecrating a bishop coald be other than aform. To admit such an 
argument would be equivalent to saying that every oath that had been 
sieiainered on such occasions on the gospels, by all the kings and pre- 
lates from the time of en Parker to the present day, were mere 
forms, and not binding. To such an argument, which he would almost 
say was impious, he could not for a moment believe the court would 
assent. He was firmly convinced that he should prove to the court that 


the statute of Henry VIII. did, whilst it conferred the nomination of 
bisheps on the Crown, except from all interference the ceremony of con- 


firmation, leaving that as it was before, with the exception of prohibit- 
ing the Pope or any foreigu power from having any authurity to confirm 
or cousecrate ecclesiastics or bish ps within the realm. 
With respect to confirmation. there was no authority to show that 
this ceremony had ever taken place without subjecting the individual to 
an examination. In the Scriptures themselves were found the origin of 
this ing. St. Paul refered Titus to his reasons for leaving him 
in Orete, namely, in order to examine into the fitness of the persons ap- 
ted to be bishops, and to be certain they were such as held fast 
the faith that was confided the immediate followers of Christ; and yet 
@ ceremony which had been ia force for seventeen centuries was to be 
heid and deemed to be a mere mockery, which might be dispensed with at 
pleasure. All the foreign jurists who had written on the canon law ex- 
ly set forth the doctrine that confirmation was essential; and the 
Bngtish jarists who had followed those writers, and whohad occasion to 
write on the sabject of confirmation, had adopted their expressions and 
corroborated their views. In Germany, where bishops were also tem- 
poral princes, confirmation was always an ecclesiastical ceremony, in 
whomsoever the power of appointment might be. What was the actual 
ess of confirmation as it had existed for the last 300 years. The At- 
torney-General had insisted that however unfit the bishop elect, the arch- 
bishop was bound to confirm him in his office within twenty days. Now, 


that confirmation was deemed so | taken before another tribunal, and thus delay the settlement of the ques- 


tion for an indefinite time. 

This terminated the argument. 
jadges taking their seats. 

Lord Denman said, the court would deliver judgment on Tuesday 
next. 


Yesterday (Friday) morning, on the 


_— 


LETTER OF THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY TO 
' THE ARCHBISHUP M‘HALE. 


Alton Towers, Jan. 1, 1848. 

| My Lord Archbishop,—Taking advantage of this circumstance, and 
oll owing the example of my very valued friend, Lord Araadel and Sar- 
rey, | presume to address a few observations to your Grace, suggested 
chiefly by your last published letter to Lord John Russell, of th» 17th 
inst., and your reply to Lord Arundel and Surrey of the same date. 
Aggsinst tbe letter to Lord John Rassell I have the same remonstrance to 
offer as against all its predecessors—that it is unjustly accusatory of the 
Government, and unhappily exculpatory of those who are the enemies of 
all government; imputing blame where praise was due, and yet stran- 
ger still, Golees for crime. My lord, I know that you repudiate the 
very idea, and [ believe you; bat the pu blic will not, because the whole 
tenor of your sirictures necessarily leads to the opposite conclusion in the 
minds of those who judge you from a distance. 


** My lord, you say, Remove the provocation, and crime will cease 
This is your remedy. But suppose the Minister has it not in his power 
to remove all at once the exciting cause, and that the stimulating provo- 
cative will and must exist for a time at least; has religion no part to per- 
form in the interval? It might seem impertinent in me to remind you, 
my lord, that man’s life is bat a warfare upon earth, that es long as he 
lives temptation will never cease to assail him, and so long will he have 
to battle with the principalities and powers of darkness. Bat, this ad- 
mitted, is it not the duty of his guide in spirituals rather to teach him to 
resist his passions, thau to tell him he is not surprised that he should be 
overcome by their assaults? If it be the duty of the Government—and 
no doubt it is—to exert every means within their reach to mitigate or re- 
move the occasion of evil, it is still more imperative on the minister of 
religion, whilst he preaches to their rulers, to preach also to the people 
—to instruct, to admonish, to exhort—to announce to them energetically 
and uuceasing|y that it is a decree of Providence that no temptation shail 
come upon them which they are unable to subdue; that if they are op- 
pressed, the let of their oppressor is still worse than theirs, and that no 
provocation can justly drive them to those acts of vengeance which it is 
now too much the fashion to admit to be almost a necessity. My lord, 
none will assert more willingly than yourself, that if they yield either to 
the a!lurements of vice or to the impulse of passion, it is because religion 
has no dominion over them; either that its precepts are not enforced, 
or, being enforced, are neglected; and that eariy education, and subse- 
quent religious training, are necessary to elevate a man from that forlorn 
condition of our fallen nature, which, if left to himself, would make him 
a savage, even in the midst of civilization. 


“‘ My lord, the public at large look to the prelates of the disturbed 
districts, to inform them whether in their dioceses these duties have 
been punctually and properly performed, and Englishmen must be ex- 
cused doubting it amidst scenes which stand forth so prominently to 
contradict it. My lord, it is not only incumbent on you to satisfy the 
inquiries of all interested in the repression of crime, and the preserva- 
tion of the social system against that destruction which now threatens 
it within your own boundaries and from your own people, but also to 
answer the earnest appeal of those who have a twofvuld reason to deplore 
the evil—that it is a -candal to religion as well as ruin to the state. 
To all, my lord, especially does it behove you to reply, when it is cur- 
rently reported and readily believed, that in what concerns religion 
your Grace’s diocese is in a state of peculiar destitution; that you have 
ever debarred your poor from the benefits of education under the nation- 
al system, without any efficient substitute of yoar own; that you have 
never admitted Father Mathew within your limits; and that too many 
of your parishes are without a school, and some of them without a chap- 
el, though the repeal rent is regularly levied and ungrudgingly paid. 
I am far from asserting, my lord, that in these matters common rumour 
does not wrong you—lI sincerely hope it does—but I do suggest that the 
occasion offers you an opportunity for redress; nor should the ignorant 
or malicious be allowed, uncontradicted, to palm upon the world their 
solution of the difficulty, and thus account through their own fancies 
for crimes which spring up as the grass of the field among a people 
hitherto proverbial for their religious perceptions. Like Lord Arundel 
and Surrey, I feel too keenly the reproaches cast upon the religion which 
I profess in England, through the excesses of some who profess Catho- 
licity in Ireland, not to endeavour to show that such are neither the 
natural nor usual results of the teaching of the ancient and universal 
church; and which I fear your Grace’s answer to Lord Arundel and 
Surrey will by no means establish, for want of sufficient explanation 
and detail. It is for this reason, my lord, that it would appear as neces- 
sary to address you now as if that letter had not been written. 

“ Bat, my lord, I must again refer to your letterto Lord John Russell. 
In the very same journal in which that letter makes its appearance, com- 
plaining that no seasonable aid has been administered to the starving peo- 





df that was the construction of the act, it was negatived by the form of | Ple, nor yet any contemplated, we are gratificd by the still more formal re- 


consecration as contained in the book of Common Prayer. . Iu that form 
there were many questions put by the archbishop to the bishop elect. 
Qne of those questions had reference to the 
ing; and the real question was the fitness of the individual as to sound- 


ness of doctrine and teaching ; and from that question the Attorney Gen- 


eral must satisfy the court that this also was a mere form, and must be 
strack out of the form of consecration, as contained in the Book of Cum- 
anon Prayer. His learned friend must show, in order to succeed in his 
‘view; that the ceremony was also only one of form ; and that at the conse 
eration the duty of the archbishop was in that process also only minis- 
terial. This would be worse than a mockery, it would be an impiety, 
which it was unworthy to impute to the Legislature by which the statute 
had been passed into a law. He apprehended that the court, looking to 
the divine origin of the form 0! consecration—looking to the authorities, 
foreign and nee pause before it interfered with and destroyed 
this solemn | sere ceremony and proceeding on the part of the 
church. There had never been an instance in which any portion of the 
form bad been abrogated. The book presented no such instance, and 
he defied his learned friends to produce any sach precedent. 

With regard to the question whether the citation of opposers was, under 
the law, a part of the duty of the archbishop, ali history confirmed that 
such was the law and the usage. The sta.ute preserved these forms unalter- 
ed, instead of dispensing with them and setting them aside; and, this being 
the state of the ment on his side, it was only by difficulties as to form 
that the other side had been able to raise a shadow of an argument. The 
learned counsel then maintained the power of the Court of Qaeen's Bench 
to interfere, and concluded with an earnest appeal to theér lordships 
maturely to weigh the high, the unspeakable importance of the question 
now submitted to them. It had been complained by the Solicitor-Geu- 
eral that those who instituted these proceedings teaded—he did not say 
songht—to disturb the peace of the church. Let it be borne in mind 
that the peace of the church might be more disturbed by the appoint- 
ment to its higher dignities of ons who laboured under a deep and 
wide spread suspicion of unsounduess of doctrine and teaching than by 
an honest and decorous opposition to such an appointment. Justice, 
he peupie, and after times would decide rather than their lordships whiéh 
ot the now contendingparties—if they could be called conteading—were 
most obnoxious \o the imputation of disturbing the peace of the church 
He would sit down satisfied that their lordships would deal with this 
groat aud solemn question upon those high Principles which had ever ac- 
tuated them and their predecessors, and which the people of this coun- 
try looked for, in the decision of a question involving all that was dear 
and sacred to them. ? 


The Attorney-General briefly replied. He said it had been asked, 


would it be proper to coufirm a heretic or lunatic? He would ask. would 
it be proper to elect such a person if named in the letters missive? He 
would admit the case that the party elected had been guilty of a heinous 
He musi obey the act of Par- 


offence. What was the archbishop to do? 


int of doctrine and teach- 


petition of an announcement from that member of the. administration to 
whose superintending care such office is more peculiarly entrusted, that, in- 
dependently of the poor rate levies made in virtue of an act which occupied 
so much of the time and attention of the Legislature during the last session, 
the government had a large fund in hand from which they were resolved to 
relieve those districts incapable of providing for their own amount of des- 
titution, I refer your Grace to Sir G. Grey’s reply to the deputation from 
the Irish representatives. My Lord, do not your strictures on the apathy 
and neglect of the Minister come with a very unjust severity after an effort 
such as no nation has perhaps ever yet made—and made at his urgent so- 
licttation—to relieve the distresses of another? If that effort were not alto- 
gether successful, if it still fell short of the necessities of the case, the defect 
at least was not in the intention ; but may, with far more justice and pro- 
priety, I venture to submit, be imputed to the unerring though inscrutable 
designs of God, who so blinded the understanding of our rulers that his vis- 
itation might not be averted by any human ingenuity ; and I would even 
suggest it as a subject for reflection, whether that visitation were not aggra- 
vated—whether it be not very grievously aggravated at this particular mo- 
ment—because, my lord, every sufficient expression of gratitude has been 
withheld, both from the governmeat and the people of England, for the very 
generous sacrifices which in their charity, as in their duty, they were pleased 
to make last year in favour of their suffering brethren in ireland ; but which 
this year have been arrested by the scantiness of her thanks the bitternzss of 
her reproaches, the crimes of too many of her people, the unrestrained vio- 
lence of some few of her pastors, the apathy of still fewer, as we hope, of 
her prelates. When all were thus scandalized and astounded, disgusted 
and dismayed, can we wcnder that the sources of charity were dried up 2” 
“ And thus in sadness do | approach another and still more afflicting por- 
tion of your Grace’s letter. Would that there had been no crimes but those 
* deeds of retaliation’ which you so geplore and execrate! New murder, no 
assassination, no robbery, no pillage, no injustice, no cruelty, ‘ no fou! atro- 
cities to disgrace the country,’ but those § stimulated by the cruel and heart- 
rending evictions ofthe poor!’ My lord, if we trusted only to your deserip- 
tion for a faithful record of the crimes of the people, of all those we should 
gather nothing but the pleasing delusion that they had no existence. 
| ‘ But how is the fact? Why, my lord, in the very same journal in 
which I find your Grace’s letter, no lesa than 12 foul, unnatural murders, 
or attempts to murder, are narrated with all their hideous details from 
the Irish papers, in the daily sanguinary column devoted to‘ the state’ 
of your unhappy country, without one of them being able to claim the 
extenuating excuse of being stimulated by the cruel process of eviction. 


shall henceforth hold it for themselves alone. 
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lowing extract from the Dublin Evening Post of the 23d inst. :—§ We have 
repeatedly stated it as our opinion that the parties engaged in the pe, 
petration of the frightful outrages that disgrace the country are, in almo, 
all cases, idle v: nds,altogether regardless cf the sufferings of 1), 
poor, but who take advantage of the prevailing destitution to organize 
secret confederacies. Up to this time we have not heard of a single cas, 
where persons really distressed have been concerned in this system of 
atrocious crime. Some of the best Jandlords inthe country have become 
obnoxious to those miscreants, and threatening notices have been seryeq 
upon them.’ 

“ But our calendar of crime is not yet complete. To all these cry. 
ing sins ere there no abettors before the fact? no accessories after jt; 
Is not every individual offence multiplied ten hundred fold by the syn, 

thies of whole masses of the people? Bat against all these it is almog 
in vain that we look for denunciations from the high places of that church 
to which the nation has been given in charge, and of which your Gracy 
is so distinguisheda member! Of all these, my lord, you are as silent ag 
the grave, in which it would be well indeed if, once and for ever, wy, 
could bury all remembrance of them. 

“Tt am well aware, my lord, that to those who accuse the hierarchy of 
remissness, you triumphantly refer to the solemn address of the assem. 
bled bishops in the month of November. Bat if that address has failed 
of its effect when delivered in the collected name of all, why has it no; 
been tried in another form—from every individual prelate speaking ip 
the midst of his own people? 

““ What part iocrime, either violentand exciting speeches from tix 
clergy, or denunciations from the altar, may have borne, yet remains to 
be proved, But youare told, my lord, that men were denounced from 
the sanctuary in the morning, and as a consequence murdered in the 
evening—men, too, who were not of their flock, and over whose delin. 
quencies they had no jurisdiction; and, my lord, your answer is, ‘ 8, 
Gregory recommends the treatment, and the ancient fathers denouuced 
the persecutors of the early Christians.’ But unless you had shown that 
the men denounced by the early fathers were thereupon shot like the 
beasts of the forest, you are arguing wide of the point ; for that is the ac. 
cusation brought against certain clergy in Irelund, and to whieh it would 
be worse than futile to reply by sheltering the accused under an irrelo. 
vant appeal to the great St. Gregory and the ancieut fathers. My lord, 
we pray for some better answer than this; or do we not risk your pas 
sing before the world asa mystifier and a sophist? If the denuncia 
tions be all a fiction, deny them by some less equivocal phrase than that 
they are not ‘ the practice!’ ifever they be made, whether followed by 
the fatal results attriputable to them or not, from this moment forbid 
them for the fature, if it were only to acquit a dignitary of the charch of 
the imputation before the public, which with one voice calls for their 
suppression and which will accept neither apology nor explanatiun for 
their coutinuance. Claim not‘ the right of denouncing aggressions 
against justice and respioee | from any quarter ;’ it isinvesting the pricet 
with a judicial power which he is unfitted to exercise with impartial ‘ty ; 
it is a right too easy to abuse, too dangerous to enforce. 

“My ed: the illustration is at hand. Father M‘Dermott charged Mo- 
| jor Mahon with acts of injustice and cruelty to his people ; the major re- 
butted the accusation, and solicited Father M-Dormott to meet him and 
receive the explanation. Father M‘Dermott rejected the proposition with 
scorn, for he had already condemned him on his own ez parte evidence, 
and upon that alone had carried the sentence of denunciation into etfeer 
against him. My lord, this took place during the latter days of Augusi 
aud early in September last. 

“ My lord, you neither excuse nor vindicate, but ‘deplore’ the intemppe. 
rate language of which we complain; aud you ‘suppose’ that the usual 
evangelical process of admonition has been used te preventa repetition 
of the offence ; but, my lord, the evangelical discipline requir ed (bat for 

ublic sins there should be a public penance. A scandal committed be 
ore the world is not to be effaced by private exhortation: nor yet, my 
lord, as you allege, are the many good deeds, even of a long life, al waye 
capable ofatoning for one great offence against society without some spe 
cial reparation as security for the future. 

“ Bnt even now, it would seem necessary once more to revert to the 
catalogue of crime. In that same sad column, on that same sad day, is 
also a long list of notices for death ; too long to enumerate; not against 
‘exterminating’ landlords, but against some of the best and most merei- 
fal—those who reside constantly arongst them, and employ the poopie 
and relieve the indigent. No wonder, then, that we are all amazed at 
the silent apathy which seems to reign within the sanctuary, amidst thie 
terrific storm without. In times of old, when sin and turbulence had 
overspread the land, there were not wanting prelates to grasp the staff, 
and sally forth into the region of contagion, that by prayer and exhorte 
tion, by malediction and anathema if prayer and preaching were unavail- 
ing—they might stay the plague. But now, alas! each day is but the 
harbinger of crimes which ring through the world and chill the blood as 
one lends an unwilling—would it might be an unbelieving ear ‘to the 
thrilling story; but of the strong voice that should be raised against 
them, hardly a sound is heard ! 

“« My lord, I know full well the merits of that church of which I am 
seeking a justification, and whose bes: interests I trust I am here defend- 
ing; [ know that even now her moral power, her privileges for good, 
kave not departed from her. I know that where peace and order eud 
virtue reign amongst the Catholic population of Ireland, it is throught 
her that they hold their sway. I know that the exhortations of the priest 
of the Most High have yet the force to allay the passions and maintain 
the resignation of the people under their unmitigated and enduring pri- 
vations. There are none of any consideration in the country—be they 
within or without her pale—be they English or lrish—in Parliament or 
out of it (your Grace’s rt. aa assertion to the contrary isa palpable 
mistake) who do not amply and honourably bear testimony to this. Yet 
notwithstanding, to the public eye of England the guilt of a few indivi- 
duals taints the whole body ; and so it will do, and so indeed it onght to 
do, till the hand of those who govern her be exerted to remove the stain. 
And oor lament is, that these few exceptions go so far to prevent the great 
ends and objects of achurch. My lord, I am fully sensible, that since 
that great and glorious period of her history when she assembled within 
her halls the youth of Christendom, to teach them both the science of the 
sainteand the science of the world—when she covered the land with 
monastic institations, the refuge of the poor and the home of the affict 
ed,—the Catholic church in Ireland has never yet been set fairly and pro- 
perly to work for the accomplishment of her destiny. Nor can she be 
as long as she remains in her present undue popular subserviency, any 
mure than if she were trammelled and enslaved by the state. It isuow 
her misfortune to contend against every difficulty—against an antagouis 
tic deeply rooted establishment, cherished *y the landlord but abhorred 
by the people—hundreds of thousands ofthe public money lavished 
upor charches closed to the poor, open only to the rich, but vot a shilling 
expended upon hers—where two priests are wanted only one, and he, 
perhaps, just turned out of college without either guidance or experience, 
an absolute dependent on the forced or the adventitious charity of his 
flock—her children, till of late, almost wholly without instruction, and 
sometimes even now without a chapel—ever ert against the 
wiles of her adversaries, frowned upon by the world, and humiliated by 
calumay and misrepresentation ; is it surprising that « church so cir- 
cumstanced does not always answer its intent and evangelize and civi- 
lize the people? My lord, [ am willing to remenber too, in what a deplo- 
rable condition are those people,— (proverbially the most desolate and 
neglected in the world) and now weighed down to the very depths of 
destitation and despair by a succession of the heaviest visitations of Pro- 
vidence—famine and pestilence. No wonder, then, that the cburch 
fighting against such odds is always hindered, often baffled, and some 
times discomfited. But, set her properly to work, and she will do — 
what she has frequently hitherto achieved—comfort and assuage, eal 
and cure, humanize and ccrrect—turn a sinner into a saint, reduce confa- 
sion into order, and lawlessness into obedience—convert slavery into 
liberty, ignorance into knowledge, oppression into justice, enmity into 














| 


friendship, hatred into love—and thas fulfil to their completion those 
great and everlasting destinies entrusted to her, and for which glorious 
mission she is daily gaining new life aud enerzy from that illustrious p® 
triot and pontiff who now governs her from the chair of Peter. 

“ Bat because in her present abject. disadvantageous position in Ire 
land, she is unable to accomplish all that is expected from her, surely, ™Y 
lord, that is no ground why she should notdo her best. The public voice 
in England now pronounces her to be a conniver at injustices, an acces 
sory to crime, & pestilent sore in the commonwealth; and so long will she 
be so proclaimed till we are shown some better reason than hes yet been 
ziven us, why Archdeacon Laffan should remain unreprimanded, and wh 


No! they are all, one and and all, so many dramas in that demon tragedy | Father M’Dermott should still be permitted to exercise his ministry. My 
now performing with such appalling atrocity in the disturbed districts | lord, I will trouble you with but one word more, This is net the occ 
in Ireland, under the multifarious and mystic characters of Molly Ma-| sion on which to enter upon ihe relative duties of landlord and tenae 
guireism, Terryaltism, Whitefeetism, Whiteboyism, Ribandism, and so \ farmer and peaaent ;io expatiate on the vices of some, on the virtues 0 
forth, all members of one great conspiracy against property,—that they | others; nor yet to make suggestions for the improvement of those classes 
who have uo land shal! have it, that they who occupy the land of others | I will merely express a wish that means might be devised to ¢ 


st ablish 


and protect the rights ofall. An equitable tenant law would undoubted- 


“ In confirmation of this statement I beg to refer yonr Grace to the fol- | ly be aboon, as its influence might be felt ; yet how is itto save from evic 
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sion ae tod’ thany eotna to suppose, the cottior who, fer {r0 j 
t seem to su , the cottier who, far from possessin 
amare? improving, has woven those necessary for the cultivation of 
his holding? His protection must be in the Poor Law; and I trust to see 
the day in which the Irish pauper will have the same right as the English 
—either to food or work. I desire now only to protest against the injus- 
tice—and I deduce it from the whole tevor of your Grace’s writing—of 
visiting the sins of a hundred successive Ministers on the head of one who 
has now to work against the accumulated evil of ages. As itis not in the 
wer of man to flee from the wrath of God in the day of visitation, so 
peither is it given to him to transform a country torn with intestine divi- 
sions and sick with unnumbered ills, into a land of peace and prosperity 
in a single season; nor, indeed, can it, ever be done ai all without the cor- 
dial co-operation of clergy, landlords, and people with the Government 
that undertakes the task. , : 
«] have the honour to be, my Lord Archbishop, with all respect, your 
Grace’s most obedient humble servant, “ SHREWSBURY. 
“To the Most Rev. Dr. M'Hale, Archbishop of Tuam.” 


Exchange at New York on Loncion, at 60 days, 110 @ 110 1-2 
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The main topics of the week are from Washingtou—the Treaty of 


Peace with Mexieo, and the death of the Hon. John Quincy Adams. The | 
Jatter event was most striking and remarkable. The hon. gentleman wasin | 


the House of Representatives attending to his public daties when he was 


suddenly seized with an attack of apoplexy, it is said, and became insen- _ 


sible. He was removed to the Speaker's room, where he lingered twenty- 


four hours and then expired. Such an event occurring to such @ man in | 


such a place, produced a profound sensation throughout the city, and has 
been deeply felt in every part ofthe Union. Thus has the tragic scene 
of the death of Chatham in the House of Lords been reacted in the capi- 


tol at Washington. 
From the Union. 
The mournfal and deeply impressive event, the anticipation of which, 
during the last three days, has created so profound an emotion through 


our commanity, and almost wholly suspended the legislative business of | 


the country, has come at length. Mr. Adams is no more. He breathed 
his last, in the Speaker's room of the House of Representatives, at twen- 
ty minutes past seven o'clock this evening. The manner and the cir- 
cumstances of the death of this illustrious and venerable patriot and 
statesman, form the fitting close of a life devoted even from early boy- 
hood to the service of his country. His public career commenced in 
1781, when he was but fifieen years of age. At that time he acted as 
secretary to one of the American legations. Since then—during a pe 

riod of sixty-seven years—he has been constantly, almust without a sin- 
gie interval, in public official stations. , 

The last solemn visitation of Providence has found him—and so he 
seemed to desire that it should be—at the post and in the harness of pa- 
triotic duty. Crowned with his country’s highest honors—representing to 
a younger generation the old “ heroic age” of our republic—the last ve- 


nerated survivor of the chief magistrates of our revolutionary era—as if 


to the end that the great example of his life might be most conspicuous 
and impressive, his spirit has passed away, as it were before the eyes of 
his assembled countrymen, from the very midst of those halls of national 
council, wherein, by his commanding participation in the laboars of two 
generations of statesmen, he had achieved his great and world wide re- 
nown! 

Felix non solum claritate vita, 

Sed etiam opportunitate mortis ? 


Mr. Adams was born on July 11,1767. Thus he died in the 8lst year 
of his age, after filling a iarge space in the eyes of his countrymen. He 
hae died amid the universal sympathy of thi community. Every mark 
of respect will be paid to his memory. 


A treaty of peace has been concluded by Mr. Trist under the auspices 
of Gen. Scott in Mexico, and the treaty has been transmitted to the Pre- 
sident for approval and ratification by the United States. The drawback 
on this importantand highly gratilying intelligence is, that the treaty is 
made without the authority of the United States---Mr. Trist’s powers as 
negotiator having been withdrawn by his government on the failure of 
the Tack aya negotiations. Still it is hoped that the treaty will be aec- 
cepted, and acted upon, especially as it is so favourable to this country. 
The President, it is said, will transmit the whole matter to the Senate 
with the intention of abiding by the decision of that distinguished body. 

We present the articles of the treaty as we find them ,abridged by the 
Washington correspondent of the Herald :— 


Wasninaron, Feb, 24, 1848. 

1 have already given you the main features of the treaty. 1 now proceed 

to give you a synopsis of it, article by article, 

enors Cuevas, Conto, and Atristan, are appointed commissioners on 

the part of the Mexican government, to adjust with the commissioner ofthe 
United States, Mr. Trist, a lasting treaty of peace. 

Article second, provides for the present suspension of hostilities between 
the forces of the two nations, 

Article 3d defines the future boundary between the two republics. The 
line is to commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land ; to run 
up the middle of the Rio Grande to its intersection with the southern bound 
ary of New Mexico ; thence north until it intersects the first branch of the 
Gila : thence down the middle of the branch of that river to the Colorado ; 
thence it follows the division between Upper and Lower California to the 

Pacific, which it strikes one degree south of San Diego. 

The next article guarantees to citizens of Mexico, now residing in terri- 
tory ceded tothe United States, all the rights and immunities of citizens of 
the latter country, provided they take the oath of allegiance ; or in case 
o- desire to continue citizens of Mexico, there is guaranteed to them the 

right to leave the territory, and to dispose of their property to the best ad- 
vantage, 

The next article of importance provides that grants of lands in the terri- 
tory ceded, made by Mexico prior to the treaty, shall be respected by the 
United States. 

The next article provides that Catholic residents in the ceded territory 
are to be protected in the exercise of their religion. 

The next article provides that grants of land in Texas, made by 
Mexico prior to the year 1836, shall respected by the United States. 

The next article provides that this government shall take prompt and 
effectual measures for the defence of the borders from Indian incursions. 

In consideration of this cession of territory on the part of Mexicu, the 

government of the United States binds iteelt to pay Mexico fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. In this sum are to be included the three millions of 
dollars already appropriated by Congress, for the furtherance of peace, 
and now subject to the order of Mr. Trist. This sum is to be paid 
immediately on the ratification of this treaty by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

The remaining twelve millions are to be paid either by instalments, 

xe the issue of a six per cent. stock, redeemable by the United 

Several articles are devoted to the executory details of both of these 


modes of payment. The adoption of either is to be optional with this 
government. 


The next important article binds the government of the United States 
oe all claims of American citizens against the government of 
peer ps: those already decided, amounting to two millions, and 

ose undecided, amounting to about three millions of dollars. 

Some unimportant articles then follow, for the mode of executing this 
portion of the treaty ; such as the appointment of a commissioner to de- 
cide upon the claims, &c. &c. 

Mik yi, commerce of 1831, between the two republics, is to be 
‘a tor eight years, and afterwards to be renewed at the option of 

both governments. 
san pian ae to leave Mexico in three months after the ratification 
on baa er by both governments, unless the sickly season should come 
pan . wer embarkation can be effected; in which case, they have 
retire to a healthy situation, and are to be furnished with supplies on 
amicable terms by the Mexican government. 


ha at which arrive in the meantime, are not to be subject to 


The custom houses are to be restored to 


the Mexican government, and 
means are to be adopted for settling the ac . 


counts. 


ee " _—— 





The treaty is to be ratified by the President and Senate of the United 
States, and exchan within four months of its ratification. 

Any future war that may break oat between Mexico and the United 
States is to be conducted on Christian principles and according to the 
usages of civilized nations. 

The boundary specified is to be defined as laid down in Disturnel’s 
map of Mexico, published in New York in 1847. 


*.* Now that so fair a prospect of peace with Mexico presents itself, 
may we not hope to see some mitigation of the severe money pressure 
which has afflicted the community for some months past? In our hum- 
ble opinion there has been no real cause for this calamity, because all 
| the great staples of the country bear a good pfice, and were produced 
last year in great abundance. The agricultural productioas of the past 
_ season were abundant beyond all former example—never in the memory 

of man were they more so; and in addition to this profusion with which 
| God was pleased to bless the efforts of the husbandman, a much larger 
space of ground was sown with the cereal foods in 1847, tban in former 
years; yet notwithstanding all these sources of abundance, flour has been 
| at six dollars; wheat at a dollar and a quarter; corn at sixty and seventy 
cents, and beef and mutton at almost double the usual price. So also 
with the other great staples, such as cotton, rice, and tobacco. If they 
have been on former occasions higher than at present, they have also been 
lower. Now the wealth of a nation depends on the amount and value 
of its productive induscry. If it be abundant in quantity, and sells well: 
that nation must be growing rich; yet a stranger watching the distress 
and pressure of the money market, and the stagnation of business in 
consequence thereof, would suppose the nation to be growing poor. 

Various causes, it is true, have been assigned for this state of thinge— 
this apparent poverty in the midst of wealth—this want in the circle of 
abundance. The re-exportation of specie to England is most commonly 
mentioned ; yet every one knows that the re-exportation has not been 
equal to the importation of the last two years. A large balance of the 





‘ gold and silver sent hither to purchase food in 1846 and the early part of 


1847, certrinly remaine in the country, and bas cost the nation nothing 
but the labour of the husbandman. 

The expenditure for the Mexican war has undoubtedly been great; 
but it should be recollected that this expenditure hae been met in a great 
degree by the produce of loans which have not yet been repaid; and be- 
| sides, the bulk of these loans and of the war expenditure altogether has 

taken place in the country, and thus gone back intv American pockets. 

The war expenditure has been disbursed in the purchase of arms, clothing, 
and munitions of war; in defraying the cost of steamboats, charte ring 
| vessels for carrying troops, &c. Specie, it is true, has been wanted for 
| paying the troops in Mexico, bat a large part of this was immediately ex- 
| pended with the sutler and itinerant merchant who followed the armies, 

in the purchase of bottled cider, bottled ale, hams, tongues, and the whole 

category of things called notions, which went from the United States, and 
| thus the money speedily found its way back to the country from whence 
| it came. 

This was the case in England during the long and expensive war with 
| Napoleon. The government contracted immense loans, and the dis- 
bursements were profuse ; the nation, indeed, must have sunk under 
them had not the expenditure been made in the country and thus foster- 
ed the national industry. War, in fact, was found to be a great branch 
of business. We say not this in mitigation of the sin and evils of war, 
which in the long run is sure to be calamitous to every country,and only 
excusable in self-defence, or from sheer and unavoidable necessity. 
England now feels the effects of it, and will to the end of time, for the 
national debt, created as it was by war loans, hangs like a mill-stone 
about the neck of the country. 

Our object in making these observations ie to show that no sufficient 
cause, in our opinion, has occurred to produce the money pan ic we have 
lately experienced. Undoubtedly the banks have acted prudently in 
| contracting their discounts; but have they not carried this prudence a 
little too far, and thereby produced some of the consequences they were 
anxious to obviate? We saw the fatal consequences elicited by the 
stringency of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Bill; and we saw how speedily 
the ill effects were mitigated as soon ag the restrictions were removed 
by Lord John Russell’s letter. 

It was not indeed necessary for the bank to resort to extra issues at all; 
the spasm which he'd the country spell-bound and was pulling down the 
first business firms of the kingdom, was relieved the moment the cordial of 
permission was administered by the Premier to the bank directors. Would 
not similar happy consequences ensue here, if the banks would throw aside 
their fears and discount with more freedom? In all we read on this ques- 
tion we do not see that the productive industry of the country is sufficiently 
valued. Is the price current of allthe great staples accurately consulted ? 
Can a country rich with industrial productions, agricultural and manufac- 
turing, beso poor, cramped, and circumscribed, as to call for such a heavy 
reduction of the ordinary circulating medium used by the pecple ? 

The increasing population of the British isles, and the great reduction 
of duties on agricultural products, will give rise to large exports of these 
products, and become a new source of wealth to this country. Financiers, 
bullionists and currency philosophers will find a'new element that should 
be taken into their calculations when attempting to regulate the mone- 
tary operations of the country. Let them look to the price currents and 
lo the exports of flour, corn, beef, pork, butter, cheese, &c., which are 
leaving these shores to send back ia return, the wealth of old England. 





Nova Scotia.—In our last we reported the political changes that have 
occurred in this province, and we also stated that Sir Rupert George had 
been removed from the office of Provincial Secretary, which he had so 
long held with such honour to himself and advantage to the public. No 
fault indeed has been found with him by any party in the exercise of his 
functions. He has been liberal, hospitable, and just, and yet he is dismissed. 
Sir Rupert George makes way for Mr. Joseph Howe! Such are the 
beauties of “ Responsible government.” But Earl Grey has ruled that 
the office of Provincial Secretary is a political one ; yet he says that the 
strong claims of Sir Rupert for his long and useful services must not be 
forgotten. Here is his lordship’s despatch to Sir John Harvey on the sub- 
ject as laid before the House of Assembly. 


Downing Street, 31st March, 1847. 


Sir,—Refeiring to my Despatch of this date [given in the Albion of 
last week] on the subject of the composition of the Executive Council 





| George. 
| which of all others, ought most properly to be considered of a Political 


of Nova-Scotia, I have to call your attention to the effect which adopting 
the suggestions it contains, would have upon the interests of Sir Rupert 
lam of opinion that the office of Colonial Secretary is that, 


character, and also one which ought not to be united with any other of- 
fice, but,at the same time, [ am most anxious that in acting upon these 
views, the strong claims which Sir Rupert has upon her Majesty, and upon 
the Province, cwing to his long and useful Public Service, should not 
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House of Assembly, Feb. 1. 

Hon. Mr. Huntington moved the following resolation :— 

Whereas—It is indispensable, iu order that the Department system of 
Government should be carried out in the Province in accordance with 
the enlightened views propounded by Her Majesty's Government, that 
the office of Provincial Secretary should be held by a different tenure 
from that which has hitherto obtained. 

And Whereas—Sir Rupert D. George has resigned his seat in ths Exe- 


cutive Council, and consequently vacated the office of Secretary of the 
Province. 


Resolved—That it is the sense of this House that Four Hundred Pounds 
sterling per annum, chargeable on the Casual and Territorial Reyenue, 
be allowed hirm for and during his life, as aretirement : and the further 
sum of One Hundred and Sixty Ponnds should he resign the office of 
Registrar of Deeds, which this House contemplate arranging by Bill dur- 
ing the present Session of the Legislature. 


Here then we see that the Parliament of Nova Scotia generously gives 
Sir Rupert George a pension of £400 Halifax currency, for thirty years 
services—a sum scarcely exceeded by the salaries of some of the bar- 
keepers in the leading hotels of this city. Sut this is notall’pthesame 
Parliament, with equal liberality, vote this petty pittance from fande 
wottheirown! They say it shall be defrayed from the Casual and Ter- 
ritorial Revenue ofthe Province. Now the Casual and Territorial Re 
venue of the Province is the property of the Crown, and not of the Pro 
vince—it never having been ceded, made over, or given up by the Crown, 
consequently the Parliament of Nova Scotia might, with equal consia- 
tency have, voted £400 a-year from the Treasury of China. The fund 
of the Casual and Territorial Revenue, moreover, is in a state of syncope, 
and cannot pay the demands which are already justly chargeable on it. 
Why not have given Sir Rupert an order on the Treasury of Timbuc- 
too? Yet this is the mode in which faithfa! public servants. are to be 
rewarded, under the new regéme. 

The late Attorney General, Mr. Johnston, and others, we are glad to see, 
exposed the delusion, and by the foliowing amendment which they offered 
to the resolution voting the L 400 a year, set off the whole affair in its t:ue 
light. The amendment, however, was voted down. How will my Lord 
Grey like this opening cavatina to his opera ? 

Mr. Johnston, after an argumentative speech in its favour, moved the 
following 











AMENDMENT. ’ 

“ Resolved —T hat before Sir Rupert D. George could be removed from 
the office of Provincial Secretary, under the Despatch of the Bight Hon- 
ourable Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 31st March, 1847, it wa 
necessary according to the terms of those despatches, that the condition 
shou'd first be fulfilled, which, in his Lo-dship’s Despatch, No. 25. is 
declared to apply to the removal of those Pablic Officers who, at the 
time the Despatch was written, had seats in the Executive Council, unless 
when they had clearly accepted office on a contrary understanding, 
which it is acknowledged is not the case with Sir Rupert D. George; 
a condition sanctioned by the principles repeatedly avowed by the Im- 
perial Government, and which condition cannot be fulfilled on the 
of the People of Nova Scotia except by an act of Provincial Legislation, 
and, therefore, the second recital of the resolution of which this is moved 
in amendment, in asserting that Sir Rapert D. George by resigning his 
seat in the Executive Council vacated the office of Secretary of the 
Province is incorrect, and further, inasmuch as this House has no consti- 
tutional right to appropriate the Casual and Territorial Revenue, the 
same Resolution in declaring that £400 sterling per annam chargeable 
on that Revenue should be allowed Sir Rupert D. George during life as 
a retirement, would, if passed, be unconstitutional, deceptious and inop- 
erative. 

“And this House is of opinion that until the various subjects touching 
the transfer of the Casual and Territorial Revenue, and the establishment 
of a Civil List and the general disposal of the whole emoluments of the 
office held by the Provincial Secretary, should be broughtunder the con- 
sideration of this House—the House will not be in a. condition "to deal 
with the office of Provincial Secretary, or the question ofa retiring pen- 
sion in all the bearings and relations of the subject in such a manner as 
can be most advantageous to the people of this province, or congenial 
with their feelings, or in a way likely to operate and be effective, by se- 
curing the confirmation of Her a Government.” 

This amendment was supported by Mr Harrington, who seconded it, 





and by Messrs. Dodd & Hall, who contended that the resolution went 
far beyond the scope given to the Legislature by Earl Grey’s despatch. 

The Speaker, with Hon. Messrs. Uniacke, Huntington and Howe, sup- 
ported the contrary side of the question—maintaining that Earl Grey's 
despatch decidedly vacated the office of Provincial Secretary, whenever 
its incumbent should retire from the Executive Council—that the lan- 
guage of the despatch being plain to the effect—all the House hadto do 
now was to fix the amountof pension, and the Government were pre- 
pared to stand by £400 sterling. ' 

At about six o'clock the House divided and the amendment was lost 
22 to 28—the division being the same as on previous occasions. 

The resolution was then carried and the House adjourned. 


Archbishop M’Hale.—We have been called on by a writer in the 
Journal of Commerce of Thursday, to publish the entire of the correspon- 
dence between this Catholic prelate and the Earl of Shrewsbury, and to 
illustrate the same by the articles from the London Times, in comment. 
ing on these dccuments. We should be ready to doso, did not their 
extreme length render the effort almostimpracticable. Oar entire polit 
ical sheet would scarcely embrace them. We however present the Earl 
of Shrewsbury’s letter, which called for the severe reply of the Arch- 
bishop. The Earl’s letter is generally applauded in England, but in 
Catholic Ireland it is denounced for daring to call in question the infalli 
bility of theChurch. The Earl certainly speaks plainly, as every Eng- 
lishman has a right to do, be he Catholic or otherwise ; but the doctrine 
and discipline of the church to which he belongs do not, it seems, permit 
such freedom, and hence the fierce denunciations of Dr. M’Hale, which 
seem almost tantamount to excommunication. We gave, as our readers 
will recollect, a column or two of the Archbishop’s letter in our last. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, as we have already stated in a former num- 
ber, is a Catholic peer. He is indeed what is called the premier Earl of 
England. His patent bears date 1442, and was granted by King Henry 
the VI. The ancestors of the noble Earl adhered to their faith, which 
neither the tyranny of Harry the Eighth, nor the influence of Elizabeth, 
nor the unscrupulousness of the Whigs of 1688 could shake. The Bar! is 
eminently pious, and strictly observant of all the forms and ceremonies 
the Roman Catholic Church. He is deeply imbued with the dosire of 
propagating his faith, and with this view has built Catholic Chapels, and 
spent large sums of money. He is charitable to the poor, and his 
daughter, who died some time since at Rume is there regarded as 
a Saint. 

The pulpit denuaciations in ireland have brought so much discredit 
on the Catholic Church, that Lord Shrewsbury’s efforts in procuring 
converts to his own faith, and eccupants for his newly-built chapels were 
fruitless. This indaced him to write his letter to the Irish prelate, and 
verily, be has got his answer. The Letter of the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, which we gave afew weeks since, had in view the same objeet— 
but being a little more obsequious in its tone, Dr. M‘Hale did give him 
acivilreply. How Lord Shrewsbury will receive his chastisement from 
the modern Beckete—whether he wili make his appealto Rome, or bow 





be overlooked: and that if he should decide upon retaining the one of his 
present offices which is not of a Political character, ample compensation | 
should be mae to him for the surrender of the emoluments of his office 
of Colonial Secretary. | 
[have to desire that you will strongly recommend this claim to the 
consideration of the Legislature, if circumstances should render it neces: | 





sary to do so. I have, &c. 
(Signed) 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Joun Harvey. 


GREY. 


from the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State. 





in submission and do penance as he is ordered to do by the mandate from 
St. Jarlath, the next arrival will probably instruct us. 





*,¢ The Canadian papers are copying generally, and commenting fieely 


o Lord Grey’s despateh to Sir John Harvey, onthe proper work og of 
the Responsible Government System. This despatch we gave in our paper 
last week, 
Now then let us see how the House of Assembly deals with this letter| daly observed bythe ‘ Liberals,” who have gained the asc sndency not 
only in Nova Scotia, but in Canada, 


We trust the moderation inculcated by his lordship will be 


His lordship, it must be confesaed, 





’ 
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paixts the “ beautiful system” in bright colours ; he dresees out the old 
bariot in fine clothes, and puts upon her a more modest countenance than 
we have been accustomed to see her wear; but we doubt, after all, if her 
eompeny will be of much advantage to those fair and heretofore loyal and 
dutiful daughters of England, the B.itish North American provinces. 


Dr. Hampden.—Knowiag the interest felt by a vast many of our read- 
ers in this case, we have given a sketch of the proceedings whieh took 
place in the Coart of Queen's Bench in reference to the confirmation. 
The arguments of the counsel on both sides were most elaborate and 
searching. and left the question thoroughly investigated. The Judg- 
ment of the Court will arrive by the steamer daily expected. 


*," We to-day bring to a close the very delightful tale of the King of 
Prussia's New Year's Gift, founded on the story of Baron T'renck. We 
trust our readers have perused it entire so far, and that they will not omit 
the episode of to-day, relating to the Gogo, the Parisian dancer, who so 
tragically threw herself into a Convent after discovering the treachery 
and falseness of her lover. 

Mr. Matons Rarmonn’s Musicat Estentainuent.—This gentleman, 
who lectures on the model of Jerusalem, at the Brunetti Gallery, ‘8 giv- 
ing a course of entertainments called an“ Hour in Treland,” in which he 
is assisted by his accomplished Lady and his three daughters. The 
agreeable melange of Story, Sketches of Character and anecdotical illus- 
trations of Irish wit and humour, with the scientific execution of favour 
ite melodies by his talented family, form together an attractive bili of 
fare, which has excited the admiration and delight of highly intelligent 
and numerous audiences. Mr. Raymond should repeat his course. 


Prorssson Wines Lectures on tHe Hesrew Pority.—The able 
and instructive series of Lectures now in the course of delivery by Pro- 
fessor Wines, at the Union Theological Chapel, University Place, have 
been attended by select and highly appreciative audiences. 

We are glad to perceive that Professor Wines has received a call to 
repeat the course at Brooklyn. The first Lecture is to be given, we be- 
lieve, on Monday evening next. 


CompuimentTary Concert To THE Rev. Moszs Marcus.—The com. 
plimentary Concert to the Rector of the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
and Missionary to British Emigrants, will take place at the Tubernacle 
on Thursday evening next, March 2nd. ‘The array of professional talent 
generously volunteered for the occasion is a gratifying tribute to the labours 
of Mr. Marcus in behalf of our emigrant brethren. Mre. Loder, Miss 
Brienti, Miss Watson, Miss DeLuce, Miss Kirkham, Messrs. Manvers, 
Arthurson, Leach, Mr. Burke, and the Apolloneans, with Mr. George 
Loder as conductor, have all stepped forward for the occasion. 


Surely 
the cause and the aétractions wiil secure a full attendance: 


Tax Krans.—These distinguished artists have made their re-appearance 
in London at the Haymarket Theatre, alter an absence of five years, on 
which occasion they produced “ The’ Wile’s Secret,” which our readers 
will remember was produced by the Keans at the Park last season, with 
complete success. The London press teems with eulogies,both ofthe play 
and the actors; indeed Mrs. Kean is acknowledged to be the most per- 
fect actress now upoa the English stage; Mr. Kean is also warmly 
praised, he is declared to be vastly improved by his transatlantic trip, 
and is justly placed on the topmost eminence of his profession. The 


Cie Albion. 

tions, it was admirable. The comedy itself is peculiarly adapted to the cali- 
bre of the company. Borcicault writes expressly to suit the tastes of mo- 
deru actors. This has beenthe usage with authors since the days ofGar- 
rick, Audiences and actors have been measured, and the most popular 
dramatists have been those who have fitted the tastes and capabilities of 
those they have worked for. 


parts represented by actors and actresses who have seen the originals, or have 
stadied in the same school, and are therefore capable of embodying the true 
spirit of the author; they are consequently more than usually successful in 
their personations, We had occasion to notice similar effects in the pro- 
duction of “ Temper” in the early part of the season. 

The part of Jesse Rural, the simple-hearted old clergyman, was repre- 
sented by Mr. Blake in a style of natural, unaffected, and trathful excel- 
lence, that well deserves all the eulogium we have heard bestowed on the 
delineation. The partis one requiring the most delicate discrimination 
to preserve it from becoming, in the representation, offensively ridicu- 
lous on the stage. The childish simplicity, the ludicrous misconceptions 
and blunders so broadly depicted by the author, would become repulsive 
as associated with the sacred character of a clergyman, if those points 
are overcharged or caricatured by the actor. The part was written ex- 
pressly for Farren, and he is said to have been inimitable in its represen- 
tation. We have only seen our old favourite Chippendale in the charac- 
ter, when it was produced at the Park; but with all our edmiration for 


give the preference to the latter gentleman's conception and embodiment 
of the character. It is more artistical in all the minor details of its indi- 
vidualization. It is more natural in the genuine simplicity and beaevo- 
lence of the old curate; while the touches of deep pathos and infantine 
humour thrown in by the author as varieties to the character, are seized 
by Mr. Blake with a true artist’s spirit. He has been received in the 
part with unequivocal demonstrations of the delight bis audiences have 
experienced in witnessing the performance, and he has been nightly hon- 
oured with acall at the conclusion of the comedy. 

Mr. Lester, who is always at home in the modern man of fashion, and 
who seems versed in all the phases of that exclusive species, played Lit- 
tleton Coke in his most perfect style: we prefer it to his justly celebrated 
Sir Charles Coldstream, in “ Used Up;” and the laughter and applause 
of his audiences seem to confirm our impressions. Mr. Fleming, who is 
really becoming an actor of all work, is the Tom Coke of the piece, and 
considering that the part is somewhat out of bis sphere, he played it with 
great effect. We object to his broad Yorkshire, or Somersetshire dia- 
lect: and we would also demur to the tragic tone of the whole persuna- 
tion, but that Mr. Fleming rendered it so touchingly effective in the parts 
where pathos is required. 

Mr. Dawson is correct, natural, and gentlemanly in Lord Charles Roe~ 
buck, and Hadaway is as usual quaint, humorous, and telling in the valet 
Bob. Mr. Anderson, we fear, would never obtain his patent asa fitting 
representative of the English peerage, nor could he sustain the dignity of 
Secretary of the Home Department. Mr. Anderson isa clever, useful 
acior in his line, but peers of the realm and secretaries of state are not 
included in his cast, 

That sterling actor, Vache, played Col. Rockett gloriously ; it is one of 
the gems of the cast. The irascible old veteran is hit off to the life, as 
peppery asa package of his own favourite curry powder. He explodes 





new Play is pronounced to be the best Dramatic production which has 
appeared on the English stage, for many years ; an opinion we anticipated 
im disserting on its production in this country. 


*,*Tue Lovisvitte Horter, Louisville, Ky.—Messrs. Fletcher & 
Kean are pow the proprietors of this old established Hotel, and from 
their well known ability and the capabilities of their establishment, 
travellers may depend upon finding every comfort and attention they 
may require, 

Ovr Paint or Prince Atuert.—Mr. Butler, whose beautiful mode of 
eolouring engravings, produces the effect of drawing, or painting, has 
selected a coloured print of Prince Albert as a specimen of his powers, and 
it is indeed a highly finished proof of the artist’s peculiar skill. We 
invi © the attention of our friends to an inspection of the engraving as 
prepared by Mr. Butler. It is placed in the Plambe daguerotype 


oo New Works. 


“ Eight Years in Canada: Embracing a Review of the Administrations 
of Lords Durbam and Sydenham, Sir Chas. Bagot, and Lord Metcalfe ; 
and including numerous interesting letters from Lord Durham, Mr. Chas. 
Buller, aud other well-known public characters. By Major Richardson, 
Knight of the Military Order of St. Ferdinand, author of “ Ecarte,” 
«‘ Wacousta,” “ The Canadian Brothers,” &c. &c, &c. Montreal, Pub- 
lished by H. H. Cunningham, 50 Notre Dame street.’”’—We are indebted 
to the author for a copy of the above work. The copiousness of the title 
page gives a tolerable indication of the contents of the volume. A vast 
deal of informatiou is embodied in the 230 closely printed pages of mat- 
ter, which must prove highly interesting to Canadians and British gene- 
rally. The appendix contains many valuable letters—some from the Earl 
of Durham, which show that Major Richardson was high in the confi- 
dence of that nobleman. A visit to New York a few years ago forms a 
sort of episode to the narrative, and gives a pleasing diversity to the 
eontents of the volume. The entire work, indeed, relates almost exclu- 
sively to the author’s own adventures, if we may so call them, many of 
which are very striking and remarkable. The visit to Detroit is rich in 
incidents, and the authors powers in describing them are highly engag- 
ing. Hie narrative style is happy, being terse and to the point, as we 
hope to show bereaftor by making an extract or two for onr own columns. 


She Drama. 


Park Tuearan.—This theatre is advertised to re-open on Wednesday 
next, the Ist March. Several reports have been in circulation respecting 
@ change of management having taken place in this establishment. We 
have it, from what we are bound to consider undoubted authority, that Mr. 
Simpson will still continue to be the sole manager. 


Broapway Tacatas,—A fresh impulse has been given to this house, 
during the present week, in the assumption of the direction of the stage de- 
partment by the new manager, Mr. W. IX. Blake, who has revived Borci 
eault’s comedy of“ Old Heads and Yuung Hearts,’ in a style of perfection, 
as to its scenic arrangements, appointments, and other accessories, that is 
really unsurpassed by any other similar attempt ever produced in this city 
The arrangements of the boudoir and drawing room, in the Earl of Pompi- 
oa’s mansion, are absolutely perfect pictures of aristocratic luxury, refine- 
ment, and tasie, The illusion is complete. The same praise may be award- 
ed to the completeness and beauty vf the accessories in the view of Ghaz- 
nee lodge, and its picturesquely ornamented grounds. Mr. Blake has only 
to follow up this system of attention, to the now indispensable details of 
stage embellishments, and present us pieces cast with the same strength as 
“ Old Heads and Young Hearts” is, and the Broadway with its moderate 
prices, wil! not only sustain itself in a pecuniary sense, but it wiil likewise 
assume the position of a first class theatre in this city. 

We have alluded to the excellent cast of this piece; with but two excep- 


his invectives, and perpetrates his blunders on the “ battle of Hastings” 
with all the force of a full-mouthed battery. The performance is received 
with shouts of laughter and applause. 

Miss Fanny Wallack has made a decided impression in Lady Alice 
Hawthorn ; she looks the character charmingly, and plays with a spirit, 
a zest, and naivete that are equally irresistible. We should like the high 
notes of the falsetto, in theearly scenes to be somewhat subdued, and the 
performance would then be almost faultless. Mrs. Winstanley is such a 
veritable embodiment of the frank hearted, natural woman, that she can- 
not quite identify herself with the apathetic, artificial lady of fashion ; 
still her Countess of Pompion is imposing and telling; her admirable 
mode of tending her pet Jap-dog is quite a feature. 

Mrs. Sergeant is not adapted to the character of Miss Rockett. She 
only made us regret that the charming Miss Rose Telbin should be out 
of the cast, and especially that she was not the Miss Rockett of the cast. 

The comedy has been repeated every evening during the week, and 
will continue to be one ot the strongest attractions of the season. 

Bowerr Tuxzatre.—Shakspeare’s King Heary was revived on Mon- 
day evening with great attention to costume, scenery, and appointments 
highly creditable to the liberality of the managementand the taste of the 
artists concerned. The cast of the play also was equally worthy of praise. 
Marshall as Henry VilII., Barry as Cardinal Wolsey, Clarke as Cromwell, 
and Mrs. Shaw as Catherine of Arragon, formed a concentration of ta- 
lent such as is seldom seen at this theatre. Mrs, Shaw’s Queen is not 
perhaps all we could have desired, but it isa noble piece of acting, and 
in the last scene beautifully truthful and affecting. 

Mrs. Shaw fails, we think, in adopting too tame a conception of the 
high minded and deeply injured Queen; thus her first scene, and even 
portions of the great trial scene, is marred by her besetting sin of whining 
and overstrained refinement of delicacy; in the latter, however, there 
were several bursts of indignant passion which compensated for the slight 
defects we have named. Her dying scene, although elaborate, is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and the final tableau, at the fall of the curtain, was artisti- 
cal and effective in the extreme. 

Barry has done himself great credit by his sensible and correct read- 
ing of Cardinal Wolsey. We cannot, with all our recollectiuns as fresh as 
yesterday of John Kemble in the part, designate it as a great perform- 
ance. But it is as sound a piece of acting as we have witnessed fur many 
aday. Mr. Marshall’s Henry is emphatically a “ d/ugi King Hal,” too 
boisterous and broad for our tastes, but it suits his audience, and after 
all, perhaps, that is the actor’s true tribunal of criticism. Mr. Clarke 
makes a kind of melo dramatic representative of Cromwell, and is also 
highly applauded by his numerous admirers. The minor characters are 
respectably supported, and the play has been repeated nightly with 
great applause throughout the week. 


Otyuric Taeatre.—We have nothing new to record at this House 
during the week excepting the appearance of Miss Clarke and Mr. Wal- 
eott, on Tuesday evening. to aid in the attractions of a benefit night. They 
were warmly received by their old friends, and played with all their 
usual spirit and effect. 


Several novelties are announced as being in preparation at this house. 





PARK THEATRE. 


HE Public is respectiully informed thatthis establishment will be opened Wed- 
T nesday, March 1, on which occasloa MR BOOTH and MR. and MRS BROUGHAM 
will appear. 


he Company are requested to meet in the Green Room at 11 o'clock on Monday, 
Februar) 28. teb. 





NFORMATION WANTED—Of THOMAS TOFIELD BOWER, who, when last 
beard of, was residing at Kingston, Canada West. ‘Ihe said 'T. T. B. is believed by 
the advertiser to have been born at or near Wath, in the county of York, England, but 
at ali events the parsies desirous of bearing from or about him reside there. Any in- 


fo mation of him will be thankfully received. Address ** Editor Aibion, New York.” 
feb26—3.* , 6 





ANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER a young married man lately from Eng- 
land, Who thoroughly understands Forcing, Budding, Grafting, and the entire 
management of a Kitchen or Flowe: Garden. His wifgis competent to take charge of 
any light Lousehold work. Unexceptionable references given. feb26 





We have not the London originals at the Broadway, but we have the | 


his admirable portraiture of the part, we must, in justice to Mr. Blake, | 


’ February 26 


SE 


' TABERNACLE. 


HE Pablic are respectfully informed that a Complimentary CONCERT of BSacia4 
and Misceilaneous Music will be given at the Tabersacie, on ‘Tbursaay Evening 

arch 2d, 1848, to the REV. MOSES MARCUS, Rector of the Free Charch of s;' 
George the Martyr, and Missionary to British Emigrants. 

Principal Pertormers.—Mrs, Edward Loder, Miss Eliza Brienti, Miss E. Watson, Miss 
De Luce and Miss Kirkham, her second appearance in America. Mr. Manvers, my, 
Stephen Leach, Joseph Burke, the eminent Violinist. THE APOLLONEANS, ,), 
celebrated Musical Family, whose >” ‘ormances have everywhere elicited anboundey 
enthusiasm, (The above Artists have ...untarily tendered their services.) 

Mr. George Loder, Conductor. 

Tickets, One Dollar, to be bad at the principal Music Stores; at the book stores o¢ 
Messrs. Stanford and Swords, 139 Broadway ; Mr. E. Baldwia, 26) Broadway ; Ofj-, 
of the Albion, 3 Barclay street ; The Churchman Office, 12 John street; Sunday Schoo) 
Union, 20 John street; Mercereu and Co., Union square. And of the following meiy. 
ners of the Committee of Arrangement :—Anthony Barclay, Esq, H.B.M. Consul, 
Barclay street; Rev John M Wainwright, D.D., 10 Hubert street; Rev Joseph Pri, 
D.D., 62 Second Ave nue; Rev Wm Morris, 76 Varick street; Dr Bartleti, President oj 
the St George's Society, 3 Barclay street; Thomas Dixon, » President of the Britis), 
Protective Emigrant Society, 51 William street; Joseph Fowler, Esq, 27 Wall sirec;. 
Edward Sandersen, Esq, 16 Cliff street; John C Beales, M.D., 513 Broadway ; H 
S Buchanan, Esq, 27 Wall street; Hon J Leander Starr, 74 Wall street; Henry Jessop 
Esq, 91 John street; Robert Bage, Esq, 126 Maiden Lane ; Edmund Baldwin Esq, 
260 Broadway; G A Bradbrook, Esq, 297 Broadway ; Charles Carville, Esq, 28 Broad 
street; John Cook Esq, 11) Nassau street; Thomas Field Frank, Esq, 46 Canal x, . 
George Hamilton, Es » 24 North Moore street; Samuel Maycock, Esq, 221 William gi. 
William Marks, Esq, 18 Watts street; Henry Owen, Beq. 9 Jobn street; George Por! 
lock, Esq, 13 West 24th st; C H Post, 135 Water si; T Richardson, E+q, 74 W,\ 
st; John Spawforth, Esq, 42 Maiden Lane; Wm Van Wyck, Esq, 35 Centre st; Job, 
Warrin, Esq, 42 Maiden 

e 


ne. 
J. LEANDER STARR, Secretary, 74 Wall street. 


LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! 
Gj sonon SPINETTO respecifully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city 
and yicinity. that his exhibition of these most wonderful birds. that have s0 charm. 


ed the people of the old world, are now on exhivition st the Lecture Room in the spo. 
ciety Library. 





uP 


Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS jy. 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling y 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 


M. Admission 25 cents—children half price. 





Captaing 
NiaQara....cccccrecresseceveccsesessA Ryre 
Canada W.. Douglas 


rT isoa 
W. J.C. Lang | Caledonia J. 
Acadia.-.Cape J. Stone. asta 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—‘'reen on Starboar 
Bow—RKed on Port Bow. 
Hibernia Capt. Shannon -from New York.......Satardey, 26th Feb. 
Capt. E. G, Lott from Boston Saturday, iii March. 
A steamship from New York, March 25th. From Boston, 8th April. 
Passage Money $120. 
Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds hal! a (9 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
Au experienced Surgeon on board, 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


G. Lou 


E. CUNARD, Jr 
38 Broadway 


NEW. YORK AND LONDON PACK ETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8t h, 16th and 4 
of every month. 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will so. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 2, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16ih,and 24th, ofevery month throughout the yew, 
V 


“Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New, Days 
OK. 


Northumberland, R. H. Griswold,\Jan. 8, 
St. James, 16, 
Toronto, I. Prat, “ 624! 
Switzerland, . T. Fleicher, Oct. 
Mediator, . L. Stark, » “ 
Quebec, . H. Willfams, “ 
Victoria, E. E. 
Independence, 

Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, 
Wellingtoa, C. Chadwick, 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, 
Prince Albert, ¥F.R. Meyer, 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick, 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick, 4 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, , 24, 
(ladiator, R. L. Bunting, May 1, 





ot Sailing 
London. 

3\Feb. 28, June 28, 
16) Mar. 


from 


Oci.§ 


, Sept. 
aH Nov.) 


13) 
Sept i « Qi! 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced uw 
gutere, Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wine 


or, Apply JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 South4 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Lond 


sept 11, 1847. ; ndon. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the severa\ 

Lines of Packets between New York and t.\ verpool have arranged for their sailing 
from each rt on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2ist, and 26th of every month; the ships @ 
suc eed each otber in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. 

New World Knight July 6, Nov6, Mar 6 
John R Skiddy Luce ll 11 1) 
Fidelia Yeaton j 
Hoitinguer 
Roscius 








From Liveryool. 
Aug 21, Dee . Apri 
23 % 
Septl Jan 1 My. 
Buisley 6 \ 
Moore 
Bailey 
Howland 
. Allen 
Furber 
Blethen 
Cobb 
Cropper 
Delano 
Allen 
Bryer 
Hallett 
Cornish 
Lowber 


iu 

Isaac Wright 
Ashborten 
West Point 
Yorkshire 
Liverpool 
Siddons 
Columbia 
Patrick Henry 
Waterloo 

New York 
Queen of the W. 
Sheridan 
Montezuma 
Henry Par 
Richard Alsop 
Cambridge 
Constitution 
Garrick 26 26 26 . 
Oxford Novl ‘Marl July 1 If, 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
experience. Their cabin accommodations are all tha: can be desired in point of com 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished with ge 3 description of stores of we 
best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

. Price of passage to oe ee 0. 
Lad . to New Yor 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I ee Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, Cam 
bridge, and New York GOODHUE & CO,or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
‘ . DS & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Achberian. Fevey Clay, and New World, 
GRINELL, MINTURN & Co N.Y¥ 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveproot, 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, piverae Hottinguer, and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, New York. 
jul 81 FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co New York 
22 JOHN STREET. = 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


CAPITAL—£600,000 or $8,000,000. 


HAs been induced to extend its business to this country,submits the follow 
advantages to residents of the United States, viz : 





%. 
Aug 1. 
a 








wards of a quarter of a ——- 
e Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

The full vatue given for pulicies when discos tinued. ’ 

On Insurances for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitied ® 
remain unpaid for the first seven years, as a luan at 5 per cent interest, and ihen to * 
paid, or remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. P 

The acceptance of Naval, Military, and special Risks of all kinds on payment of 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 


TRUSTERS. 
John Cox.Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fed. Paxton, Es4- 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil 1 Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Faitiofeild, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M.D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers Messrs. Glyn Halifar. Mills & Co. sway 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broa?" 
F U. JOHNSTON, Esq.,M.D_,762 Brosdway. — 
tg The requisite forms for effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all info 
tion relating thereto, may be obta.ned of the Compsnz's Agent, ott. 
jan 22—6m FREDK SALMOUNSON. 21 New str 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 5! : 
* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE orPHs 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, inal 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the cap™ 
invested in he Waleed States.) 
. MIE MURKA isq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
bales ’ Chairman the Court of Directors in Londo 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. h, EM 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman; Jas. Boorman, Esq. Gorham A. Wort he 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, i he 
Jonathan Goodhue, isa., Samnel 8. Howland, Esq., Wiilitam Van Hoob, 
and C. Edward Habicht, Esq. , 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Account”, 
Pamphlets, blaxk forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, kc. &e., obtained at the a) 
Office 74 Wall-s:, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, ant 
North American Colonies 


John Cattley, Zsq., Sebas’n G. Martinet, 254 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 

John Cattiey, Esq. 








J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent tapiefe 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Calo 











ug 28. 


Three Exhibitions every day, (Sundays and Mondays excepted) at 1(} A.M, 3) ang 
A feb26—cm | 


i} ‘ . “ye 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible forany 
letiers. parcels, or feten cant by them, unless regules Bilis of Lading are igned there 


The secucity of a large realised and invested Cepital of a Company in existence * & 


iam 


Robert : 


a 


1 
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for 
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